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Last year the Free Evangelical Churches of France have been 
celebrating the centenary of their constituent synod, and several 
centenary papers have appeared in their periodical Etudes 
Evangéliques, reviewing the personalities and events of 1849 
and drawing appropriate lessons for the conditions of to-day. 
We have also been specially interested to seé in last year’s Etudes 
Evangéliques a French translation by M. Jean de Savignac of 
Dr. D. M. Mclntyre’s little book Some Notes on the Gospels, 
which we edited for the press when it was issued by the I.V.F. 
a few years ago. A good part of these Notes first appeared in the 
pages of our Quarterty. Of Dr. MclIntyre’s treatment M. de 
Savignac says: “On appréciera un trés grand sens des choses 
chrétiennes joint 4 une connaissance approfondie du sujet.” 


Students of the post-exilic period of Biblical history have 
long been aware of the importance of the Elephantine papyri, 
the Aramaic documentary relics of a Jewish colony in Upper 
Egypt in the fifth century z.c. These were discovered in 1903 
and were soon edited and published. Now comes the news that 
another collection of Aramaic papyri from Egypt, which has lain 
unstudied in America for half a century, is shortly to be pub- 
lished under the editorship of Professor C. H. Kraeling of Yale. 
As these papyri are said to be comparable in extent and import- 
ance to the Elephantine collection, we shall eagerly await further 
news about them. 


From our point of view the most interesting feature of this 
year’s celebrations in Rome is the promised announcement of 
the results of the excavations which have been going on in the 
Vatican foundations since 1941. That these excavations will add 
to our knowledge of early Roman Christianity is very probable. 
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We should not be surprised to learn that the “‘ trophy ” of Peter 
which the presbyter Gaius said he could point out on the Vatican 
hill has been credibly identified. As for what we have read about 
the bones of the apostle, we shall be forgiven for entertaining some 
scepticism. Identification in their case can hardly be certain. 
Whatever announcements are made, of course, must be tested 
by the ordinary laws of historical criticism. Ecclesiastics, what- 
ever their eminence or sanctity, are not necessarily objective 
historians. And the question of Peter’s connection with Rome 
has too often been confused by ecclesiastical interests one way 
and another, whereas it should be treated purely as a subject for 
historical and archaeological inquiry. As the question was likely to 
become topical in the near future, we considered paying some 
attention to it in our pages. We remembered that, at a summer 
school at Tyndale House, Cambridge, in 1947, where the First 
Epistle of Peter was the subject of study, our good friend Mr. 
Nunn contributed a paper on “‘ The Monumental Evidence for 
the Presence of St. Peter in Rome”’, a subject to which he has 
devoted considerable attention, partly in Rome itself. We have 
persuaded Mr. Nunn to allow us to print this paper in the 
present issue. It surveys the situation as it was known before 
the recent excavations were undertaken. A comparison of the 
earlier and later monumental evidence, described here, helps to 
show that it was only when the Church in Rome had actually 
acquired a position of dominance that Peter’s connection with 
the city was invoked and interpreted in such a way as to provide 
a dogmatic justification for that dominance. 


Interest in the life and writings of B. B. Warfield has been 
rekindled lately by the republication of some of his works. The 
first volume of his writings to be reissued —The Inspiration and 
Authority of the Bible—was noticed in our January number. In 
this number we are glad to include an article on Warfield by 
the Rev. W. J. Grier, editor of The Jrish Evangelical. Mr. Grier 
was himself a student at Princeton Seminary—not indeed in 
Warfield’s lifetime, but at a time when his memory and influence 
were still fresh there. 


|_| 


THE NOTE OF CRISIS IN 
BIBLICAL HISTORY 


THE FREE existence of evil in a world originally created good is 
the great contradiction within history. How and when did this 
situation of duality originate? Or is it one which in the nature 
of things always existed? Do good and evil reign with equal 
right, in eternal dualism? Or has the good an original primacy 
over evil? The answer will determine our conception of the 
basic meaning of history. If good and evil alike exist as first 
principles, the moral values of historical action disappear. Why 
repudiate evil, if it is but part of ultimate reality? If, on the 
other hand, we acknowledge the original sovereignty of good— 
and therefore its eventual supremacy over evil—man’s personal 
relations toward good and evil become full of consequence, and 
the goal of history a matter of first importance. 

The Bible unhesitatingly proclaims the monism of good: 
it rejects the idea, developed formally in Zoroastrian thought, 
that in the nature of all things there exists an eternal dualism. 
Conflict, indeed, there is between good and evil, but in that con- 
flict the good has divine right; evil is a usurper. Good is sym- 
bolised as light; evil as darkness. But the light is uncreated light; 
the darkness, created darkness. ‘‘God is light,”” we read, “and 
in Him is no darkness at all’’ (1 John i. 5). All good dwells in 
God, or springs from God. In an absolute sense, therefore, there 
is none good save God (Mk. x. 18). And since beside Him there is 
no other god, it follows that good alone is eternal and all-sovereign. 

The world, in the beginning, was, as the creation of God, 
pronounced very good (Gen. i. 31). As seen now, it cannot be so 
described. Evil is present everywhere—evil, not as calamity 
only, but as spiritual darkness and moral apostasy. Whence, then, 
came evil, and how has it acquired such potency in the affairs of 
men? This is not told us in the Bible, except indirectly. A 
spiritual apostasy from God, within a sphere higher than our 
own, is darkly hinted at; and with it the existence of a dread 
being who, because of his pre-eminence in that revolt, came to 
be known as the prince of darkness. But what is told us—-and told 
us plainly—is that which concerns us as men, namely, how sin 
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entered human history. The story of the Fall is the account of 
that tragic event. The darkness had come. Hitherto, light, as 
eternal light, had been manifesting itself in time and space; now, 
a darkness alien to God’s creation had intruded itself into the 
world of mankind. 

The entrance of evil into the world was a direct challenge 
to the Creator, an open threat to the sovereignty of good; and as 
such it had to be met by decisive action on the part of God. The 
free-will of man could not possibly limit the sovereignty of God. 
Although his initial freedom gave man the tragic power to accept 
God or to deny God, this liberty of choice must not be construed 
as spiritual independence. Man’s spiritual freedom was doubtless 
real; nevertheless, it was a freedom bounded by creaturehood. It 
is beside the point to say that man’s spirit exists in abysmal depths 
of freedom, and that therefore, in the life of the spirit, it is not 
subject to external authority. Even if we postulate the existence 
of primordial depths of freedom, out of which man’s spirit has 
birth, we cannot thereby escape the truth that the creative will 
of God is prior to every pre-condition of man’s spiritual existence 
and freedom. There is an eternal wisdom, sovereign in its rule, 
antecedent to all depths, whether of physical nature or of spiritual 
being. This divine Wisdom announces Itself symbolically in 
the language of Scripture, saying, ‘‘ When there were no depths, 
I was brought forth ” (Prov. viii. 24). And we are assured that 
a compass has been set upon the face of the depth (Prov. viii. 27). 
Even the unplumbed depths are under His sovereignty! “ It is 
He that hath made us, and not we ourselves ”’ (Ps. c. 3). So that 
evil cannot retreat before good and, in the name of freedom, lose 
itself in a primal void where God is not. “ If I make my bed in 
hell, behold, Thou art there . . . yea, the darkness hideth not 
from Thee” (Ps. cxxxix. 8, 12). Though Himself light, ‘“‘ He 
knoweth what is in the darkness” (Dan. ii. 22). Whatever 
mysteries there are in the origin and constitution of evil, we may 
be sure that they do not dethrone God as Creator, or render 
inoperative the sovereignty of good. 

If, then, the suzerainty of God over creation is absolute and 
proper—and the Bible claims for it nothing less—history 
throughout its whole movement is subject to the jurisdiction of 
God, and man’s original defection from good, and voluntary 
submission to the powers of evil, was a fit occasion for the 
exercise of His prerogative. Immediately, therefore, upon 
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Adam’s transgression God exercised His right of judgment. 
Yet justice, though swift, was not summary. Due investigation 
was made into the circumstances of the case; and before sentence 
was pronounced, guilt was established. The judgment was not 
arbitrary. With God as judge it might well have been so, for 
with Him the facts are not, as in human administration, difficult 
to come by. Nevertheless, in His divine wisdom He adopted 
a deliberate and unhurried procedure which not only vindicated 
the righteousness of His judgment and silenced all gainsaying but 
by its very restraint displayed conscious power to decree and do. 

This process of judgment is illustrated also in the succeeding 
measures of divine justice down the ages. Sin is allowed time 
in which to reveal its true character, until a crisis is reached, 
when God intervenes to assert the sovereignty of righteousness. 
Movement succeeds movement, each ending in catastrophic 
judgments, which proclaim in unmistakable fashion the divine 
control of events. By these intermediate judgments God holds 
back the full development of evil until history shall have com- 
pleted its course, and by them teaches men to anticipate the final 
judgment, when all history will be brought under his authority. 

The instruments of judgment are drawn from many sources. 
Creation and history alike provide means for the display of God’s 
power. “ All things serve His might.” The forces of nature, 
animate or inanimate, are instruments of His will—earthquakes, 
locusts, plagues, pestilence and “‘ stormy wind fulfilling His 
word ’’. From the moral circumstances in which they function, 
these natural agencies are seen to be supernaturally regulated. 
The finger of God is recognised in them, and they smite the 
conscience of the wrongdoer with the sense of retributive 
justice, It is not a sufficient objection to say that these phenomena 
can be referred to natural causes; it must also be explained how 
it is they appear with such precision in a given set of circum- 
stances and operate therein with such peculiar moral fitness. 
Incidents like the crossing of the Red Sea, the collapse of the walls 
of Jericho, the great hailstorm in the days of Samuel, and the 
famine of Amos’s prophecy, cannot be accounted for on natural 
grounds alone. Call them natural phenomena if you will, but 
they are more than that: they are phenomena timed to coincide 
with particular historical circumstances, and this it is which 
gives them moral and spiritual significance. They can only be 
explained on the ground of supernatural control. 
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The elements of history, not less than those of nature, may, 
if God so ordain, become the instrument of judgment. The 
scourge of war has not infrequently been instrumental to divine 
judgment upon a nation. Not that war is of God. For war, in an 
absolute sense, is neither pre-ordained of God, nor inevitable to 
man, save as a result of man’s sin. Like the law of divorce, it 
has been allowed because of the hardness of men’s hearts; but 
it was not contemplated in the beginning (Matt. xix. 8). Never- 
theless, it subserves God’s government of world affairs, and in 
Old Testament times was recognised as a divine visitation upon 
the nations. The deliverance of Israel from Amalek, the long- 
delayed judgment on the Caananite nations, the overthrow of 
Pharaoh and his hosts, the capture and fall of Babylon in the days 
of Cyrus—these and many other such incidents demonstrate a 
divine superintendence of events and a powerful and planned 
control of history. 

Primarily these catastrophic breaks into history have the 
character of ‘‘ revelation ”’, and are so described in the writings. 
They are something “made known” or “revealed”. The 
phrase is used as a simple verb in the book of Habakkuk: “In 
the midst of the years make known” (Hab. iii. 2). This is 
revelation, not in word, but in historical action. In the book of 
the Psalms also, and in the prophecies of Isaiah, similar instances 
occur, usually in association with the related ideas of retributive 
justice and saving mercy. 

The Lord hath made known His salvation; His righteousness hath He openly 
showed in the sight of the heathen (Ps. xcviii. 2). 


My salvation is near to come, and My righteousness to be revealed (Isa. lvi. 1). 


Through these mighty acts God made His presence known, 
and showed “‘ the victory of His right arm ” over the powers of 
evil. They were days of the Lord, man’s day having run its 
course. In their catastrophic energy age-long growths of evil 
were broken up, and new epochs established in which salvation 
was brought to His people. They were thus genuine signs of a 
supreme Will above the movement of history. They acted as 
solvents upon “ dispensations ” when these had served their end 
and further developments were due. Through them the old 
order was liquidated and the new set up. And over all these 
judgments with their powerful historical reformations we are 
ever conscious of the sovereign presidency of God. 
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These crises carry into effect various complementary pur- 
poses. They have, in the main, a threefold end. According to 
the point of view taken, they may be described as revelation, 
retribution, or redemption. As revelation, they are termed in 
Scripture “ wonders”, or “‘ wonderful works of the Lord ’’; as 
“* mighty acts ’’; or as something “‘ made known ”’, or “ revealed ”’, 
or “‘ manifested ”. As acts of retributive justice, they are spoken 
of as “the righteousnesses [or righteous acts] of the Lord”; 
or as ‘‘ the victory of His right arm”. Again, as redemption, 
they are “ the salvation of His people ”’, or “ the deliverance of 
His people ’’, or “‘ His saving mercies”. This threefold relation 
—to God, to evil, and to God’s people—may be illustrated from 
actual history. In the account of the Flood, we have direct 
action by God, the overthrow of a corrupt world, and the salva- 
tion of Noah and his household. In that of the Exodus, we again 
have divine intervention, the destruction of the wicked, and the 
deliverance of God’s people. In that of the fall of Babylon, God’s 
hand is seen, impiety is punished, and the chosen race restored. 
In all three, and in numerous like situations, the principle of 
death and resurrection, of divine power within and beyond 
catastrophic judgments, is seen at work, with the separation of 
the righteous from the wicked as a final issue. 

We ask, then, may this note of crisis be found in the death 
of Christ? Is the death of Christ the spiritual centre of all history? 
Has that death the quality of revelation, that is, of God’s distinct- 
ive personal action? Has it that of “justice”, that is, of evil 
fully exposed and finally judged? Have God’s people found 
therein eternal deliverance from the powers of evil? We have 
abundant evidence that the death of Christ had this character. 
The Lord Himself so interpreted His death. In St. John’s 
Gospel we have His own words: 


Now is the judgment [Gk. Arisis] of this world: now shall the prince of this 
world be cast out (John xii. 31). 


Throughout His public ministry there runs a deep consciousness 
of an hour to come in which He would meet in decisive conflict 
the rulers of the kingdom of darkness. This period of crisis 
is always associated with the circumstances of His death and 
resurrection. Scriptures not a few testify to this fact. 


The hour is at hand, and the Son of man is betrayed into the hands of 
sinners (Matt. xxvi. 45). 
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This is your hour, and the power of darkness (Luke xxii. 53). 


Now is My soul troubled; and what shall I say? Father, save Me from this 
hour: but for this cause came I unto this hour (John xii. 27). 


The prince of this world cometh, and hath nothing in Me (John xiv. 30). 
The prince of this world is judged (John xvi. 11). 


. « . that through death He might destroy him that had the power of death, 
that is, the devil (Heb. ii. 14). 

This is quite in keeping with the general language of 
Scripture, both of prophets and apostles. For the sufferings of 
Jehovah’s Servant were to be, in some mysterious sense, a 
revelation of the arm of the Lord, by which many would be 
justified from their iniquities, and evil be so vanquished that He 
would “‘ divide the spoil with the strong ” (Isa. liii. 12). 

The event would reveal itself conspicuously as an act of 
God. 

All the ends of the world shall remember and turn to the Lorp.. . . They 


. . . shall declare . . . unto a people that shall be born, that He hath done 
. this (Ps. xxii. 27-31). 


The stone which the builders rejected is become the headstone of the corner. 
This is the Lorp’s doing (Ps. cxviii. 22 f.). 

One needs only to read in the book of the Acts to see that 
the apostles discerned in the death and resurrection of Christ 
the very hand of God, and the illimitable effects of that death in 
a salvation worldwide in scope and eternal in duration. To show 
this fully would be to quote from almost every page in the New 
Testament; whether its teaching be accepted or not, it is the plain 
intention of the Bible to interpret the death of Christ as “ the 
consummation of the ages "’ (Heb. ix. 26) and to claim it as 
being in truth God’s judgment of the world, a judgment wherein 
He demonstrates His authority over evil and manifests His 
grace and power in salvation. 

Is this interpretation of the death of Christ in accordance 
with historical fact? Or do we exaggerate when we say that His 
death was, historically, an event of the first magnitude, followed 
by results catastrophic in character? Are we justified, for example, 
in comparing it with an overwhelming disaster like the Flood 
or with an epoch-making crisis such as the fall of Babylon? May 
it not be that this interpretation of the facts is due to subjective 
reasoning, induced by religious beliefs? Or are there indeed 
historical indications that the orthodox view is founded on 
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objective fact, that in the death of Christ (though no universal 
cataclysm seems to have taken place and Roman history rolled 
on without apparent interruption) something happened which 
placed all history under the judgment of God? 

Jewish history provides an answer. If, as Scripture teaches, 
the course of Israel is the clue to wider developments in the sphere 
of history, this is not surprising. Moreover, the Gospels contain 
a wealth of material illustrating the point now raised. They 
reveal that one of the almost immediate consequences of the 
death of Christ would be the devastating overthrow of Jerusalem, 
and the dispersal of the Jewish race among the nations of the 
world. Only a few decades passed before this was actually 
fulfilled, and its extension in history continues right down to our 
own day. This judgment presents itself as an inevitable conse- 
quence of the rejection of Christ. It came into force in the act 
of the crucifixion. Later history is the outworking of that doom, 
whose first effects are seen in the fall of Jerusalem. 

This moral relation between the death of Christ and the 
world dispersal of the Jew is not a theory which originated in 
the Christian conscience after the event had taken place. To 
reason thus is either to forget the plain words of Christ, or to 
attribute casuistry to the writers of the New Testament. No 
doubt the fall of Jerusalem made a profound and lasting im- 
pression upon the Christian theology of that day, but it did so 
because it was a powerful reminder of the truth of the Lord’s 
own words. For it is noteworthy how often in the closing days 
of His earthy ministry He spoke of this consequence of His 
death. How deeply He was affected by the thought is evident 
from the peculiar solemnity of His words in regard to it. The 
following passages should be carefully read and considered: 


And when He was come near, He beheld the city, and wept over it, saying, 
If thou hadst known, even thou, at least in this thy day, the things which belong 
unto thy peace! but now they are hid from thine eyes. For the days shall come 
upon thee, that thine enemies shall cast a trench about thee, and compass 
thee round, and keep thee in on every side, and shall lay thee even with the 
ground, and thy children within thee: and they shall not leave in thee one 
xix. 41-4). 


Fill ye up then the measure of your fathers . . . that upon you may come all 
the righteous blood shed upon the earth, from the blood of righteous Abel unto 
the blood of Zacharias son of Barachias, whom ye slew between the temple and 
the altar. Verily I say unto you, All these things shall come upon this genera- 
tion (Matt. xxiii, 32-6). 
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When ye shall see Jerusalem compassed with armies, then know that the 
desolation thereof is nigh. . . . For these be the days of vengeance, that all things 
which are written may be fulfilled. . . . And they shall fall by the edge of the 
sword, and shall be led away captive into all nations: and Jerusalem shall be 
trodden down of the Gentiles, until the times of the Gentiles be fulfilled 
(Luke xxi. 20-4). 


And they were instant with loud voices, requiring that He might be crucified. 
. . - And Pilate gave sentence that it should be as they required. , . . And there 
followed Him a great company of people, and of women, which also bewailed 
and lamented Him. And Jesus turning to them said, Daughters of Jerusalem, 
weep not for Me, but weep for yourselves, and for your children. . . . For 
23-31). 
Through these formal intimations Christ taught that in His 
death the Jewish nation would be brought under judgment. They 
are not isolated utterances spoken under the pressure of the 
moment, but are the climax of earlier teachings and warnings, 
given especially in parabolic form. In the parables of the wicked 
husbandmen, and of the nobleman whose citizens refused his 
rule, we can read predictions of the nation’s rejection of Christ, 
and of the retribution that would follow upon it. And did not 
the children of Israel themselves raise the tragic cry, “‘ His blood 
be on us, and on our children”? Together, these Scriptures 
testify to the crisis-character of the death of Christ and to its 
historical sequel in the sufferings of the Jewish race among the 
nations of the earth, even down to our own day. 

This leads us to enquire whether similar sufferings are yet 
to be experienced and on a larger scale. If the Jewish nation is 
suffering in consequence of the rejection of Christ, will the 
Gentile world escape? Scripture shows that it will not. If 
judgment has begun at the house of God, what shall the end be 
of them that obey not the Gospel? (1 Pet. iv. 17). This accords 
with ancient prophecy, which warns the Gentiles: 

For, lo, I begin to bring evil on the city which is called by My name, and 
should ye be utterly unpunished? Ye shall not be unpunished: for I will call for a 
sword upon all the inhabitants of the earth, saith the Lorp of Hosts (Jer. xxv. 29). 


The distress of nations in the latter day, culminating in the 
great conflict of Armageddon, with its accompaniment of world- 
wide famine and pestilence, is no imaginary premonition of evil 
to come, but the logical consequence of a crisis which has brought 
the whole world under the judgment of God. The cross is there- 
fore in a very real sense the end of natural human history. The 
outworking of the catastrophe extends into still unaccomplished 
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time, and will only be realised in the coming of the great and 
terrible day of the Lord; but the event itself has already taken 
place. 

The Gospels confirm this. In the Lord’s predictive teaching 
the judgments which are to take place at the Second Coming are 
associated with His rejection and sufferings. 

But first He must suffer many things, and be rejected of this generation. 
And as it was in the days of Noe, so shall it be also in the days of the Son of 
man: . . . the flood came, and destroyed them all. Likewise also as it was in 
the days of Lot . . . it rained fire and brimstone from heaven, and destroyed 


them all. Even thus shall it be in the day when the Son of man is revealed 
(Luke xvii. 24-30). 


Here indeed we have some striking parallels with familiar 
historical crises. 

In the sermon on the Mount of Olives is found an unexpected 
allusion to a passage in Jeremiah. Had the Lord at that time 
been meditating on the important prophetic Scriptures dealing 
with the fall of Babylon, and tracing in them a wider application? 
The fact that the passage is not given as a set quotation but is 
simply adapted to the circumstances of the Second Coming is 
remarkable, and shows that within the Lord’s mind a parallel 
existed between the fall of Babylon and the tragic features of the 


great day of wrath yet to come. The two passages may be 
compared. 


And let not your heart faint [A.V. margin], and ye fear for the rumour that 

shall be heard in the land; a rumour shall both come in one year, and after that 

‘in another year shall come a rumour, and violence in the land, ruler against 
ruler (Jer. li. 46). 


And ye shall hear of wars and rumours of wars: see that ye be not troubled: 
. . » for nation shall rise against nation, and kingdom against kingdom (Matt. 
xxiv. 6 
Thus it is no exaggeration to speak of the death of Christ as a 
world-crisis. Though it transcends them, it belongs to the 
same order as the great days of the Lord in Old Testament 
history. This judgment, however, unlike those, is absolute 
and final: in it human history has been accomplished and sealed 
up. 

In all these historical “ judgments ”’ evil is overwhelmed and 
overcome. But beyond the catastrophe lies always a vista of 
glorious triumph. The new earth upon which Noah and his 
family stepped out, the rejoicings of Israel upon the further 
bank of the Red Sea, the restored hopes of God’s people returning 
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from exile, all point to the principle of resurrection as that upon 
which God will at once secure His victory over evil and bring 
His people into the freedom of salvation. The resurrection of 
Christ, likewise, is that which makes the “‘ judgment ”’ effective. 
It crowns the crisis with victory. The resurrection is God’s 
assurance to all that the judgment will become universally opera- 
tive (Acts xvii. 31). So that in the death and resurrection of 
Christ we have a complete and final answer to the problem of 
the presence of evil in a world originally created good. Even 
now the situation created by sin has been, from God’s viewpoint, 
brought fully under control, and we are assured, therefore, that 
evil in all its manifestations shall be finally and effectually sub- 
dued. Explicitly, “‘ we see not yet all things put under Him ”’; 
implicitly, we do see this, since “‘ we see Jesus . . . crowned with 
glory and honour” (Heb. ii. 8-9). HE is the guarantee of our 
faith in the ultimate triumph of good, and of the discomfiture for 
ever of the forces of evil. 

The Second Advent, then, is the sequel to the death and 
resurrection of Christ. The death of Christ, which is judgment, 
will be expressed historically in the great day of wrath; the 
resurrection of Christ, which is victory, will be realised in the 
subsequent manifestation of the Kingdom of God. The fact that 
Christ, the living One, became dead, and is now alive for ever- 
more (Rev. i. 18), makes judgment and victory an accomplished 
reality to faith. Believers look on the world as already judged, 
and hold as their reasonable hope the certainty of the manifested 
Kingdom of Christ and the glories of the age to come. Wrath is 
appointed for the world, but concerning those who have received 
Christ it is written: 

God hath not appointed us to wrath, but to obtain salvation by our Lord 


Jesus Christ, who died for us, that, whether we wake or sleep, we should live 
together with Him (1 Thess. v. 9-10). 


Therefore it is also written that we are called 


. - « to wait for His Son from heaven, whom He raised from the dead, even 
Jesus, which delivered us from the wrath to come (1. Thess. i. 10). 


But if, through the resurrection power of Christ, believers will 
experience the glories of the coming Kingdom, it is equally sure 
that unbelievers will suffer the doom of sin. The same crisis 
which means salvation for the righteous means judgment for the 
wicked. 
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No doubt the fact of this ultimate judgment, with its terrible 
consequences for the ungodly, raises difficulties, intellectual and 
moral, in our minds. We are ready enough to assent to the 
suppression of evil in the abstract: we shrink from the impli¢a- 
tions of its suppression in the individual. Yet apart from person- 
ality sin has no existence. Sin is not something abstract. It is 
the activity of a living will, human or demoniacal, and is always 
identified with the person through whom it is expressed. Its 
reprobation, therefore, must inevitably affect that person. 
Problems connected therewith rise from our very limited view of 
things. God alone can have eternal views of such a subject. He, 
and He only, can measure the righteousness of His eternal 
judgments. 

Eternal judgment is not annihilation, which denies the 
persistence of personality; neither is it remedial suffering, which 
underestimates the malignant strength of man’s evil will (see 
Rev. xvi. 10-11). Eternal judgment is God’s vengeance upon 
sin. This is not vindictiveness, for the word translated ‘‘ ven- 
geance”’, as Greek scholars remind us, signifies literally ‘‘ that 
which proceeds out of justice”. This proceeding of justice 
involves, among other things, the compulsory subjection of evil 
to the will of God. There is no anarchy in the eternal prison- 
house. Hell, not less than heaven, shall acknowledge Christ as 
Lord, and bow to His rule (Phil. ii. 10-11). In judgment God 
gives His active decision upon the free actions of man and binds 
them within that decision. So that when man comes under 
judgment his initial freedom, which is freedom within the limits 
of creaturehood, is still further circumscribed and becomes 
freedom within the limits drawn by that act of judgment. 

The death of Christ has brought men within the scope of 
such a judgment. It is within this limitation that man now 
exercises his freedom and choice. The will of God directs the 
course of moral and spiritual law, and determines their issues. 
God is the arbiter of human destiny. 

Walk in the ways of thine heart, and in the sight of thine eyes: but know 
thou, that for all these things God will bring thee into judgment (Eccles. xi. 9). 
Men are shut up to the acknowledgment of God’s authority. 
Eventually all things will be subdued to God, whether things in 
heaven, or things in earth, or things under the earth (Phil. ii. 10). 
The witness of the Scriptures expressly declares it, and in pledge 
thereof points to the session of Christ at the right hand of God. 
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The Lorp said unto my Lord, Sit Thou at My right hand, until I make 
Thine enemies Thy footstool (Ps. cx. 1). 

. . » Jesus Christ: who is gone into heaven, and is on the right hand of God; 
angels and authorities and powers being made subject unto Him (1 Pet. iii. 22). 


For He must reign, till He hath put all enemies under His feet.... . And 
when all things shall be subdued unto Him, then shall the Son also Himself 
be subject unto Him that put all things under Him, that God may be all in all 
(1 Cor. xv. 24-8). 


And I heard as it were the voice of a great multitude, and as the voice of many 
waters, and as the voice of mighty thunderings, saying, Alleluia! for the Lord 
God omnipotent reigneth (Rev. xix. 6). 


The full significance of the death of Christ as an instrument of 
judgment can only be measured by this vision of God, enthroned 
over all, blessed for ever. 

A vision so elevated cannot but call. forth an ascription of 
power and majesty to Him to whose ways these great judgments 
bear witness. How can this more fitly be rendered than in the 
language of Scripture itself? 


Thine, O Lorp, is the greatness, and the power, and the glory, and the 
victory, and the majesty: for all that is in the heaven and in the earth is Thine; 
Thine is the kingdom, O Lorp, and Thou art exalted as head above all. Both 
riches and honour came of Thee, and ‘Thou reignest over all; and in Thine hand 
is power and might; and in Thine hand it is to make great, and to give strength 
unto all. Now, therefore, our God, we thank Thee, and praise Thy glorious 
name (1 Chr. xxix. 11-13). 

Rogert RENDALL. 


Kirkwall, Orkney. 


THE CHURCH AND THE KINGDOM 


Our knowledge of the Church and the Kingdom of God, 
and of the relation between them, must be derived from 
the Scriptures—not the New Testament alone but the Old 
Testament as well. The New Testament is steeped in the Old 
Testament and we shall never interpret the one without the other. 


I, THE KINGDOM OF GOD 


An examination of the Scriptural references to the terms 
shows that it is sometimes called the Kingdom of God, sometimes 
the Kingdom of Heaven and sometimes the Kingdom. In the 
first Gospel we find all three terms: “‘ The Kingdom of Heaven 
is at hand ” (iii. 2); “‘ Seek ye first the Kingdom of God ” (vi. 
33); ‘ The Gospel of the Kingdom ”’ (iv. 23). C. H. Dodd in 
The Parables of the Kingdom writes: ‘‘ The two expressions, 
the Kingdom of God and the Kingdom of Heaven. . . are 
synonymous.” They are also, he says, in our English translation 
and understanding of them, ambiguous. 

The term Kingdom is in English somewhat ambiguous, but it naturally 
suggests a territory or community. The Greek term Baotdela which it 
translates is also ambiguous. But there can be no doubt that the term before us 
represents an Aramaic phrase well-established in Jewish usage, “ The ma/kuth 
of heaven”. Ma/kuth, like other substantives of the same formation, is properly 
an abstract noun meaning “kingship”, “kingly rule”, “ reign” or “ sover- 
eignty””. The expression “ the ma/kuth of God” connotes the fact that God 
reigns as King. In sense, though not in grammatical form, the substantive 
conception in the phrase “ the Kingdom of God ”’ is the idea of God, and the 
term “ kingdom ”’ indicates the specific aspect, attribute or activity of God, in 
which He is revealed as King or Sovereign Lord of His people or of the universe 
which He created. 

We shall never understand the scriptural interpretation of 
the Kingdom until we have grasped this distinction. It would 
not only clarify our thinking but also save us from error. Let me 
illustrate what I mean from Sydney Cave.? He states the debt 
we owe to the “rediscovery” of the term in the nineteenth 
century and then says: 

For the most part they saw in the phrase a meaning which was at once 
congenial and intelligible to modern men. It was the realm in which God is 

The Parable Kingdom » P+ 35+ 

of the Person p. 11; cf. R. N. Flew, Jesus and His 
Church (1938), p. 30+ 
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trusted as Father, and obeyed as King, and those parables were emiphasised which 
seemed to speak of its gradual extension through the slow but certain victory of 
those religious and ethical ideals expressed in our Lord’s gracious message of the 
Fatherhood of God and the infinite worth to Him of every human soul. Such a 
teaching harmonised with the modern belief in the sure progress of the race due 
to the upward trend of evolution. . . . To-day this interpretation is very con- 
fidently rejected by some of our most distinguished scholars. Jesus, they remind 
us, belonged to His age, not ours. The Kingdom of God as He preached it 
cannot be modernised. 


Let us take one step further with a terse comment from H. 
Wheeler Robinson: ‘‘ We are no longer sure that history spells 
progress.”? Precisely! But some have wandered far before 
learning this. Now let us return to Dodd,? who has ample 
support for his contention that the Kingdom of God is the Rule 
of God. He states two important propositions. (1) He quotes 
Dalman. “‘ There can be no doubt that in the Old Testament, 
as in Jewish literature, ma/kuth as related to God always means 
‘kingly rule’ and never ‘kingdom’.” (2) “ There is no hint 
that the Kingdom of God is Utopia.” The very opposite may 
be the truth. The rule of God may be judgment and rejection as 
was the case with Israel. 

While the Kingdom may in a sense said to be present it is 
also future. We cannot evade this unless we avoid plain mean- 
ings. Yet this is attempted to-day. Edwin Lewis and C. H. 
Dodd struggle hard against the facts in attempting to prove 
this viewpoint. Dodd makes some striking admissions. “ The 
Kingdom of God is a presént fact . . . but in another sense, the 
Kingdom of God is something yet to be revealed.” Having 
selected what he claims to be the earliest teachings of Jesus, 
“ The twofold usage of the expression the Kingdom of God is 
reflected in the teaching of Jesus as recorded in the earliest 
traditions”. This is satisfact-ry but for the fact that he insists 
in attempting to disprove what he is admitting! On p. 174 we 
read: “It seems possible to give to all these eschatological 
parables an application within the context of the ministry of 
Jesus.” He not only fails to prove this but he acknowledges the 
fact that the early Christians did not agree, for “‘ when the crisis 
had passed they [the parables of the Kingdom] were used by the 
Church to enforce its appeal to men to prepare for the second 
and final world crisis which it believed to be approaching ”’. 
Even such an able scholar as Dodd cannot have it every way! 


1 and Revelation 
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Though there is a tendency towards what is called a crisis 
theology that denies the future manifestation of the Kingdom, 
this is quite plainly out of step with the general and obvious 
trend of Scripture. Thus we find Otto, Niebuhr, Burkitt, H. H. 
Rowley and others directing attention to this twofold aspect. 
“The Kingdom of God was for Christ always the future King- 
dom of the New Age,” wrote Otto? ‘“‘ The Biblical conception 
of the Kingdom of God is of an ultimate triumph in, or at least 
at the end of history,” states Niebuhr.? Actually we cannot 
escape the conviction that there is a future establishment of the 
Kingdom taught throughout Scripture. Whether we think of it 
in terms of what Paul states in 1 Cor. xv. 24, “‘ then cometh the 
end (¢e/os) when He shall have delivered up the Kingdom to 
God even the Father . . .”’, or in any other Scriptural terms, the 
fact is inescapable and cannot be explained away. Take a simple 
example from the Gospels. In Matthew we read of the Gospel 
of the Kingdom three times: iv. 24 and ix. 35, “Jesus... 
preaching the Gospel of the Kingdom ’’; xxiv. 14, “ This Gospel 
of the Kingdom shall be preached . . . then shall the end (se/os) 
come”. We note that the Gospel of the Kingdom relates 
itself to the se/os and it is not too much to say that it attaches 
itself to Paul’s use of the term and idea in 1 Cor. xv. 24, and 
indeed that the idea is common to Scripture. Now observe the 
same phrase in Luke: “‘ I must preach the Gospel of the Kingdom 
of God . . .” (iv. 43); “ He spake to them of the Kingdom of 
God ” (ix. 11). And this last passage leads us to the eschatological 
statement regarding what was to follow His death and therefore 
could not be present, namely the Coming of the Son of Man in 
glory. The point is that if we study the Gospel of the Kingdom 
in any of the Gospels it always comes to eschatology and indicates 
a future aspect of the Kingdom. 

Thus we may think of the Kingdom as the eternal rule of 
God with past, present and future aspects, for “‘ the Kingdom of 
God is God Himself in His kingly activity”. The present 
aspect finds its consummation in certain events that culminate 
in the establishment of the Kingdom after those who are “ fit” 
for the Kingdom have been redeemed. Among these events we 
may see the consummation of the Age, the reconciliation of all 
things, the return of the King, resurrection and judgment. This 
undoubtedly is an authentic expression of the belief and teaching 


1 The Kingdom of God and the Son of M: 8 
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of the apostles and the early Church. “ Primitive Christianity 
was therefore right to live wholly in the future.” This end of 
the age, this new heaven and new earth, is the result of divine 
intervention. Jesus is coming as King! Interpret this as we may, 
it is fundamental and integral to the Gospel message. Further- 
more, it seems impossible to find satisfaction in explaining it 
away. “It is hard to see that we are likely to come any nearer 
to the truth if in order to emphasise those elements in the Gospel 
records which are least intelligible to us to-day we ignore those 
elements which are certainly integral to the Lord’s teaching, for 
they could not possibly have been invented by evangelists, who 
themselves shared in the fervid hope that swiftly and suddenly 
Christ would manifest Himself with splendour and power.’ 
And another writes: ‘‘ The Church believed that the Lord had 
said, ‘ You will see the Son of Man seated on the right hand of 
power and coming in the clouds of heaven ’.’* 

A partial explanation of our confusion may be found in the 
paradoxical nature of Scriptural expressions and in the finiteness 
of all our thinking. Edwin Lewis‘ reminds us that “ it is im- 
possible to compress into a simple brief statement all that is 
meant in the New Testament by the Kingdom of God. What 
we can do is to recognise its many-sidedness.” And Otto® adds: 
“‘ The expression the Kingdom of God does not cover a strictly 
unified concept, but rather a complex of connotations.” Never- 
theless our determination must be to try and appreciate the 
whole subject rather than surrender any part of it because we 
cannot understand it or think it is irrelevant. 

Perhaps our most serious difficulties are in the sphere of the 
nature of the Kingdom and the means by which it is to be 
established. We may say “ Thy Kingdom come” with one 
voice and have numerous ideas as to what the Kingdom is and 
also how it is to come. After generations of what has been 
termed “ orthodox” thinking there was a revolt in the nine- 
teenth century. It swung too far. There was then a revolt 
against the revolt. The fashion of applying the theory of inevit- 
able progress gripped theology in the nineteenth century and 
there were confident assertions that the Kingdom was in the 
category of things that progress. That was the revolt. To-day, 


1 A. Schweitzer, The Quest (1910), 3. 

reac. I 

4 Edwin Lewis, A New Hi and 

* The Kingdom of God and the Son of Man, p. 7. 
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however, we are equally confident this is not so. “‘ The Kingdom 
was God’s gift and was possible only through God’s power.” 
Many have echoed that idea. Lewis* expresses it well: 

In our own time the Kingdom of God has lost much of its New Testament 
connotation. Often its association with God is overlooked and men simply speak 
of “ the Kingdom”. Nobody would ever speak of “ building the Kingdom ” 
who bore in mind the New Testament meaning of the Kingdom of God. . . . 
It is not a human achievement but a divine gift. . . . Men can never “ bring in” 
the Kingdom, much less “ build it”. . . . It is under a law not of human evolu- 
tion but of divine initiative. 

Thus within a generation we see the development of widely differ- 
ing theories as to the nature and means of establishing the Kingdom. 
There are at least three distinct theories current about the 


Kingdom of God: 


(1) The Kingdom “ grows ” on earth and may be “ brought 
in”’ by individual human effort against evil and on the side of 
good. This has found in evolution an ideal ally. It has a special 
affection for any bit of social reform that indicates betterment 
for man. In theological history it is related to Pelagianism. 

(2) The Kingdom is both past, present and future and will 
be ultimately established after a catastrophic experience such as 
apocalypticism indicates. Christ is King and will return as Ruler. 

(3) The Kingdom is present and has been so since the 
ministry of Jesus. It cannot be “ brought in” by man and is 
not the subject of an inevitable evolutionary progress. It is 
transcendent and eternal. 


There are many variations and qualifications that ought to 
accompany these brief outlines. I have merely set them in relief 
and attempted to summarise their distinctions and essential 
elements. They may not be as mutually exclusive as their 
advocates imagine. At the same time there are elements in them 
that cannot be reconciled. 

It seems true to say with Professor Cave:* 

It seems already clear that the Kingdom as taught by Jesus cannot be identified 
with a devout philanthropy. It was God, not man, which dominated his thought, 


and His faith in the future sprang not from the nobility of man nor from the 
evolutionary process, but from His faith in the transcendent majesty and love of 
God. 


Therefore we conclude that the term, the Kingdom of God, 
must be explained and understood. When this is done it is seen 
ist, God, etc., p. 39+ 

2 The Doctrine of the Person of Christ, p. 14. 
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to be well summarised as the Rule of God. This Rule as to its 
nature and extent on earth, or should we say as it relates to earth, 
depends on man’s attitude. For example, when the Jews 
rejected the Kingdom, it still ‘‘ came”, but because of their 
rejection it was “‘ woe’’, not “bliss”. To those who seek to 
enter the Kingdom its conditions are altogether different. The 
Kingdom is not created, established or brought in by man. It is 
God’s gift. This Kingdom is an eternal, transcendent rule and 
must therefore have a future absolute meaning. This is often 
referred to in Scripture. Christ will be the Ruler and will 
deliver the Kingdom to the Father. 

So we may say the Kingdom is present because God is what 
He is and also decause of the Incarnation which in its right context 
must be seen as a moment in history when the Kingdom “‘ came ”’. 
This is also true of the ministry and death of Jesus. It is true 
of Pentecost. This same Kingdom is symbolised in the sacra- 
ments. Yet we must also affirm that the absolute establishment 
of the Kingdom is in the future. God is not yet universally 
recognised nor is His Rule unchallenged. Evil is rampant. Some 
day it shall be finally vanquished. H. R. Mackintosh,? interpret- 
ing Karl Barth, writes: “‘ We are those who wait, we have been 
reconciled, but we still have to be redeemed ’’; and “‘ redemption 
is invisible, inaccessible, impossible, for it meets us only in hope! 
In the light of Christ the frontier of our existence now is not 
death but the new promised land ”’. 

Already there emerges a distinction between the Church and 
the Kingdom. Also we may see a task for the Church in relation 
to the Kingdom in its present and future state. 

Kingdom, now, is not royal dignity, royal sovereignty; it is not a district or 
realm, nor a people or a community, but all these together and intermingled. 
God’s might and holiness and glory, His throne and governing power, His 
angels and their ordinances, the redeemed holy ones by His throne, the fellow- 
ship, the triumphant Church, the new heaven and earth, the transfigured life 
and the heavenly salvation, the life of eternity and “ God all in all ”’—these 
belong together here as a unified whole. And this Kingdom is to “ come ” some 
day and we are to “ enter’ it. (Yet, somehow, it is already present in a mysterious 
way as foretaste and expectation; in faith and regeneration we are, properly 
speaking, already in it.) All this is meant and for all this a Christian prays when 
he prays: Thy Kingdom come.” 


1H. R. Mackintosh, Types of Modern Theology (1 » Pp. 312. 
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Il. THE CHURCH 


For our present purpose we may deal more briefly with this 
subject. We recognise three usages of the word in Scripture : 
(1) a local communion; (2) all living Christians; (3) all Christians 
alive and dead. “‘ To be a Christian is to be a member of a living 
organism, whose life derives from Christ,” wrote H. R. Mackin- 
tosh,! interpreting Schleiermacher, with which we note an 
interesting comparison in what Waterhouse? writes about Lotze: 
““Such communion is needful to fulfil man’s religious require- 
ments. The invisible Church, free and spiritual, is the com- 
munion of God and man, and man and man in God. The visible 
Church is a visible institution to supply human needs in the 

religious life.” And we note further a senile essence of agree- 
ment in Bishop Moule:* 


The true unity of the Church is in {ts inmost essence spiritual. Each true 

member is in direct and vital contact with the glorious Head, through faith, y 
the Spirit. The worst and deepest sc/ism is that which slights that holy bond. . 
The man may be an Episcopalian, by the maturest results of thought and enquiry, 
and may consistently wish to see a genuine (not exaggerated) Episcopacy uni- 
versal; yet he will heartily recognise and honour the Church position of his 
Presbyterian, or Independent, or Baptist, or Methodist brethren. He will prize 
the divine blessings of Sacraments, and pray that they may be everywhere revered 
and used, and yet will see in the saintly “ Friend ” a true member of the eternal 
Head, and so of the true Body. 


This communion is created by the will of God manifested 
in the life and death of Jesus Christ through the agency of the 
Holy Spirit. It is entered by faith. 

This communion has a special place in the will of God. It 
has a task to perform. That task relates itself to the Kingdom of 
God, for it is the expounding of the way into the Kingdom. If, 
for example, we accept the definition of the Kingdom as the 
Rule of God and accept the assertion that it may actually be 
exercised over those who rebel against God and are therefore 
subject to His kingly judgment and consequent rejection, it is 
plain that the Church and Kingdom are distinct. But we observe 
that since the Church has the relation to the Rule of God of those 
who accept the Rule and “ strive to enter in at the strait gate” 
in order to participate in the Kingdom in its ultimate aspect of 
eternal bliss, and of those who have been instructed by the King 


of Christian Doctrine (880), )» PP. 209-10. 
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to bid all men to the feast, this distinction is not permanent. In 
fact we may say that to enter the Church is to enter the Kingdom, 
indeed that membership in the Church brings us into the 
Kingdom. The Church has the “keys” of the Kingdom. 
Anglican scholars, including F. R. Barry, W. R. Matthews, 
A. E. Taylor, who drew up the recent Anglican statement on 
Doctrine, were right when they claimed “the Church as the 
society of those who are to ‘ inherit ’ the Kingdom "+ 

And yet we hasten to add that in a sense the believer and 
unbeliever are already in the Kingdom. That is the meaning of 
the parable of the tares and wheat. After all, the Kingdom is 
simply the Sovereign Rule of God. This has been too often 
forgotten. 

Let us try and state this a little more definitely. The Church 
is the communion of all believers. It has a task to perform, 
namely, the expounding of a message. This message is about 
Jesus Christ. It proclaims salvation from sin through the sacrifice 
of Christ. It offers an adequate provision for every possible need 
of man. W. P, Paterson* says this message might be summed 
in the one word Conversion. ‘‘ Christianity undertook the 
task of remaking souls in accordance with a higher pattern. . . 
the Son of God took human nature to the end that man might 
become a partaker in divine nature.” This, he says, is the 


message of the Church, and then he says it originated with 
Jesus. 


The work of Jesus in the remaking of souls began with a call to repentance 
The promise was that he would thus enjoy the favour and friendship of the 
Father on earth and great would be his reward in heaven (Matt. v. 3, vi. 33). 
It was also sought to draw men to the Kingdom by the promise that those 
took His yoke upon them would have rest of soul. 


Thus the Church’s primary task is not social reform or 
international alliances for the alleviation of the ills of mankind, 
but the regeneration of mankind through Conversion. Social 
reform must follow, but first the Church’s unique and necessary 
message must be applied. The Church’s primary task is not 
Sacramentarianism. The one error is as fatal as the other. “ It 
pleased God by the foolishness of preaching to save them that 
believe.” That was the theme and the experience of the early 
Church. After Conversion the sacraments appear. 


Conversion (1939)» P- P- 
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The elements of the message proclaimed are well set out in 
recent works on the subject, particularly in The Apostolic TOT 
and its Developments) They are the following : 


He was born of the seed of David. 

He died according to the Scriptures, to deliver us out of the present evil 
age. 

He was buried. 

He rose again the third day, according to the Scriptures. 


He is exalted at the right hand of God as Son of God and Lord of quick and 
dead. 


He will come again as Judge and Saviour of men. 

That is to say, they taught the correctness of Old Testament 
prediction, the central place of the Incarnation, the import of the 
Crucifixion, the fact of Christ’s descent into the grave, the 
triumph of His resurrection, the fullness of his exaltation and 
His personal return. Now Dodd cqnnects this with the preaching 
of Jesus in Mark i. 14-15: ‘‘ Jesus came into Galilee preaching 
the Gospel of God, and saying, The Kingdom of God has drawn 
near: repent and believe the Gospel!’ “‘ This summary provides 
the framework within which the Jerusalem Kerygma is set.” 
Otto writes somewhat tersely: ‘“‘ The ancient parent document 
summarised Christ’s message as a whole, ‘ Believe in the good 
news ’.” That good news” was not about evolution, or 
sacraments, or ethical, or social, or national ideals, but about the 
Sovereign God whose goodness is manifest in all the Scriptures 
and who sent His Son to be the Saviour of the world. This 
Saviour does not merely forgive sins. He does more. He 
readjusts the entire creation. The grandeur of the sweep of this 
message is all-comprehensive. 

And thus we are in a position to discuss the relation of the 
Church and the Kingdom. 


Ill. THE RELATION OF THE CHURCH AND THE 
KINGDOM 

Our conception of this relation will depend upon our defini- 
tion of the terms Church and Kingdom. Roman Catholics and 
some Anglicans state quite definitely that the Church and 
Kingdom are one. This most obviously does not fit the plain 
meaning of Scripture. It is due to a misconception of the nature 
of the Kingdom, for it regards the Kingdom, if not in the sense 

1 C. H. Dodd, The Apostolic Preaching and its Developments, p. 28; cf. p. 18. 
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of being ‘‘ Utopia”’, at least in the sense of being solely the 
sphere of those who are striving to serve and obey God. This is 
plainly out of keeping with our Lord’s own teaching, for He 
declares that within the Kingdom there are evil, antagonistic 
elements. Within the Kingdom the tares grow. In the Church 
this is not so, for it is plainly the sphere of the redeemed. And 
even if we claim that these are only “ being redeemed ”’, never- 
theless some day they shall be redeemed, whereas the same is not 
true of the warring elements within the Kingdom. 

If we think of the Kingdom as the Rule of God—which 
is what Scripture declares it to be—and the Church as 
the Communion of those who. are redeemed, we have an 
immediate distinction. The Kingdom is wider than the 
Church. 

When A. B. Bruce wrote, ‘ The Church is only a means to 
an end, It is good only in so far as it is Christian ”? he was only 
half right, for whatever else “ it ” may be, if “ it ” is not Christian, 
it is mot the Church! At the same time there is truth in the 
assertion that the ‘‘ Church is only a means to an end”. Oman? 
on Ritschl shows how his idea of the Church and the Kingdom 
and the possibility of apostasy coloured all his theology. This is 
a commentary on what Bruce is trying to say. A quotation from 
Ritschl has a twofold interest at this stage: it shows his idea of 
the Kingdom as being astray if our definition is correct, and it 
shows his insistence that the apostate Church is not the Church. 
“ The legally constituted Church, a prey to party spirit, is in no 
way the Kingdom of God [note how this idea of the Kingdom 
regards it as the ideal Kingdom of ‘ bliss ’], nor is the statutory 
order of the Church the Christian religion.” Let us add to this 
another note from Oman, this time on Bishop Butler: ‘‘ The 
claim of the papacy to interfere with the civil sovereign rests on 
one fundamental error, the confusion of the present Church 
with the Kingdom of God. The Kingdom of God is a real, a 
material Kingdom to be established here on earth . . . but 
Christ did not come to establish it . . . only to prepare for it.” 
In each of these we may find a common idea of the Church as a 
communion with a task. Despite misconceptions of the nature 
of the Kingdom, that task is seen plainly as the introduction of 
man to the Kingdom of God. We would only add this. It is the 

An examination of the chapter, The Kingdom 


and the Church”, is a modern student! 
2 The Problem of Faith and Free m (1908), PP- 354 389. 
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introduction of men to the Kingdom of God in its ultimate estab- 
lishment as eternal bliss that is in mind. 

Oman insists that we should think of the Church in terms of 
“‘ the purpose it should serve ”. That is an important expression. 
It is fundamental to our subject. It finds its voice in Scripture 
and has an echo in many theologians. “‘ The purpose it should 
serve” relates the Church to the Kingdom, for that purpose is 
to proclaim the message of God about salvation and entrance into 
the Kingdom of God in the sense of obedience to the will of God 
and enjoyment of the ultimate establishment of that Kingdom, 
after the consummation of all things has been accomplished by 
the sovereign willofGod. 

A term that appears and reappears may assist us here. Barth 
writes of a “transition age” as descriptive of this period of 
preparation for the future. Niebuhr uses the term “ interim 
period”, which he probably borrowed from Schweitzer’s 
Interimsethik. A note from Newton Flew may be helpful: “ The 
two assumptions of the theory of Jnterimsethik as set forth by 
Schweitzer are (i) that the apocalyptic outlook, even for Jesus, 
involved a profound pessimism as to the present age and therefore 
a world-negating ethic, and (ii) that the apocalyptic outlook, even 
for Jesus, involved an essential discontinuity between the present 
age and the age to come.’ Then he adds: “* Both these assump- 
tions are false. The distinction of the teaching of Jesus is that 
it spans both ages.’’ What I am interested in is not the exact 
meaning of what Schweitzer says or Newton Flew’s correction 
but the common assumption of an “interim”, a “ period 
between the ages ’’, a time of “transition”. That period is the 
Church’s peculiar opportunity; within that lies her present task. 
“ Our time is the time between the ascension and the return of 
Jesus Christ.” This fact and her message and her functions, e.g. 
preaching and the administration of the sacraments, give to the 
Church a particular significance and each of these relates to the 
Kingdom of God. This is the period of waiting for the establish- 
ment by God of the Kingdom in its final aspect, of the proclama- 
tion of the Kerygma, revealing the only way of entering the 
Kingdom, and of the symbolising of all this in the Church’s 
functions. Even the Communion of the Lord’s Supper is itself an 
indication of these things. It reveals not only our salvation by 
the sacrifice of Christ and our mystical participation but also it 


4 Fesus and His Church, p. 62. 
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points to His return, for it is “ till He come”. We can scarcely 
find anything more apt at this stage than the excellent section 
in William Manson’s Jesus the Messiah on ‘“‘ The Institution of 
the Lord’s Supper”. The whole must be read to be appreciated. 
The conclusion will suffice for eur purpose:! 


The objective significance of the bread . . . stands for the vicarious sacrifice 
of the Son of Man as something not only offered to God on behalf of men, but— 
in accordance with the true meaning of sacrifice now at last perceived—offered 
in their stead. The Son of Man came not only to give His life a ransom for men, 
but to make them sharers of His sacrifice, and so to claim, commit and con- 
secrate them for the kingdom of Heaven. 


The saintly Horatius Bonar reminds us: 


Feast after feast thus comes and passes by; 

Yet passing, points to the glad feast above, 
Giving sweet foretaste of the festal joy, 

The Lamb’s great bridal feast of bliss and love. 


And so we conclude what is not intended as an exhaustive 
treatise but rather a provocative survey of a most important theme. 
It is a theme very much in the foreground of theological thought 
and one that is important if we are to move towards a better 
understanding of Church Union. We submit for final considera- 
tion a note from early Church literature and one from a theologian 
of the present day. In the Didaché we read the following 
Communion prayer: 

Let Thy Church be brought together into Thy Kingdom from the ends of 


the earth. Redeem it from all evil, complete it in love and gather it a sanctified 
Church into Thy Kingdom which Thou hast prepared for it, 


And A. R. Vidler writes :* 


This hoping, this looking forward, this waiting and watching—not for a 
new order on earth, a new social “ set-up ” in history, but for the consum- 
mation of the Kingdom of God at the end of history—is fundamental for the 
Christian outlook. One of the deplorable features of modern Christianity . 
is its loss of conviction as to the primacy and ultimacy of the eternal order of being, 
and therefore its natural but tic wish to have its hopes and ideals realised 
in this world. That is just what the Christian man, of all men, ought to know 


sations of the Kingdom of God in history. 
We look for the Kingdom of God and we expect it through 
the sole agency of the Son of God. 
H. Warson. 
Melbourne, Australia. 


4 the Messiah (1943), 
Strange wort 65. 


PROPHETS AND PROPHECY IN TALMUD 
AND MIDRASH 


I. ISRAELITE AND GENTILE PROPHETS 


Tuer is no one definite or standardised theory about prophecy 
in Talmud and Midrash; for such we have to wait till a much 
later period when, influenced by Muslim achievements in 
erecting systematic theologies, men like Saadia, Judah ha-Levi, 
and especially Maimonides, set out a reasoned statement of 
prophecy, its function and aims. 

Statements regarding the prophets and their teaching are 
mainly to be found in the Haggadic portions of the Gemaras, 
and in the Haggadic Midrashim. Ze‘era (in P.T. Maas. 3.51) 
tells us that the Haggada ‘“‘ may be turned hither and thither 
and we learn nothing for practice therefrom ”. Samuel ha-Nagid 
(A.D. 993-1055) in his Mebo ha-Talmud (usually printed at end 
of Tractate Berakoth) in effect endorses this view. 

And the Haggada is every explanation which occurs in the Talmud on any 
subject which is not a Migwah. This is Haggada; and you are not to learn from 
it (anything) except that which occurs to the mind (comes up on the mind). 
But you are to know all which is established. This is to say Halakah on (any) 
subject is a Micwah which is from the mouth of Moses our Master (on him be 
peace), which he received from the mouth of Power. You are not to add to it, nor 
to take away from it; but (as for) what they have explained in sections, every one 
according to what came to hand to him and what seemed good in his opinion 
and according to what comes up on the mind of the Commentators, some may 
learn them, and others put no reliance on them. 

It is not surprising, then, if we find in our sources divergent 
views as to the function of the prophet and the purpose of 
prophecy.! We have no right to attempt to build a systematic 
theology out of Haggada. We can, however, note certain broad 
trends and attitudes to prophecy as seen in our sources. Broadly 
speaking, two attitudes are apparent, a universalistic as against a 
nationalistic or particularistic; further, there is an ethical as 
against a strictly legalistic interpretation of prophecy parallel in a 
great measure to the two above-mentioned attitudes. Prophecy 
itself appears to have been held to have two main functions, viz. : 
foretelling and rebuke. 

It is on all hands generally allowed by the Talmudic sources 
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that there were prophets among the heathen as well as in Israel. 
According to Baba Bathra 1 5b seven prophets prophesied to the 
heathen, viz.: Balaam and his father, Job, Eliphaz the Temanite, 
Bildad the Shuhite, Zophar the Naamathite, and Elihu the son 
of Barachel the Buzite. Not all are agreed that Job was a non- 
Israelite; so, too, in the case of Elihu. It is apparent from B.B. 1 5b 
that Job’s piety is reckoned in direct proportion to his being 
regarded as an Israelite or not. There are several parallel passages 
which show that the Rabbis held that, prior to the erection of the 
Tabernacle, prophecy existed among non-Jews. Cf. Cant. R. ii. 
3 §5. R. Isaac (Tanna, fourth Generation) said :} “‘ Before the 
tent of meeting was set up, prophecy was found among the other 
nations, but after the tent of meeting was set up, prophecy 
ceased from them.”” There is an obvious objection that Balaam 
prophesied after this; but the Midrash counters this by saying 
that he prophesied for the good of Israel, not of his own nation. 
B.B. 15b, however, tells us that it was after the death of Moses 
that the Divine Presence could not rest upon a heathen, because 
Moses prayed that the Divine Presence should not rest on 
heathens, and God granted his request; the Scripture proof of 
this being Exod. xxxiii. 16: “‘ So shall we be separated, I and 
Thy people, from all the people that are upon the face of the 
earth.” (In Exod. xxxiii. Moses, however, is not asking the 
withdrawal of the Divine Presence—or gift of prophecy—from 
the heathen, but that God will go with Israel as a proof that 
Israel’s idolatry has been forgiven.)* 

The question is asked in connection with Job (regarded, in 
this case, as an Israelite), B.B. 1 5b: “* But did not all the prophets 
(of Israel) prophesy to the heathen?” The answer given, though 
strongly qualified, shows that the Amoraim were aware at least 
to some extent of the universalism of the Prophets: “Their 
prophecies were addressed primarily to Israel, but these (Job, 
Elihu, etc.) addressed themselves primarily to the heathen.” 
Even though all the Rabbis regarded Israel as specially chosen 
by God, there were not wanting those who at the same time felt 
that it would be irreconcilable with the justice of God, all whose 
ways are justice, if he poured forth His gifts on Israel and never 
gave the heathen world such benefits of their own. That the 

_ } This Midrash may show how later Rabbis considered prophecy even in Israel after 
Sinai up with Tabernacle or Temple services. 

* Of course, . 16 may assume that God’s presence is not with the heathen 

nations; but, and this is the point at issue, it is not a request for this withdrawal from them. 
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Talmudic Rabbis were aware of this problem, says much for their 
concern to justify the ways of God to man.* Num. R. (Balak) xx.1 
tells us: 

The Holy One, blessed be He, did not afford the idolaters an opportunity 
of saying in the time to come, “ It is Thou that has estranged us”. What did the 
Holy One, blessed be He, do? In the same way as He raised up Kings, Sages, 
and Prophets for Israel, so He raised them up for the idolaters. 

If He gave Israel a Solomon, He gave Nebuchadnezzar to the 
heathen. They had equal power. But the heathen Nebuchad- 
nezzar misused it and destroyed the Temple which the pious 
Solomon built. Instead of uttering songs and supplications like 
Solomon, Nebuchadnezzar blasphemed God. And so on. 
You find that all the distinctions conferred upon Israel were 
conferred upon the nations. In like manner He raised up Moses 
for Israel and Balaam? for the idolaters. The prophets of Israel 
caution Israel against transgression. The prophet Balaam 
who rose from among the nations, however, made a breach in 
the moral order so as to destroy men from the world.* Israel’s 
prophets were compassionately concerned, not only for Israel, 
but for the idolaters; Jeremiah’s concern for Moab, Ezekiel’s 
lament for Tyre, are adduced. Balaam, on the other hand, 
sought to destroy innocent Israel. It was, in fact, because of 
Balaam’s conduct (contrast with the explanation given above for 
the withdrawal of prophecy at the request of Moses) and Balaam’s 
misuse of prophecy that the gift of prophecy or the Holy Spirit 
was taken from the nations. 

This theodicy was obviously not conyincing to everyone. 
Some Rabbis knew that some might say: “ Oh, but had the 
nations a fair chance? Even though they had a prophet Balaam, 
he was not to be compared with the prophets of Israel!”’ So to 
forestall or to answer such criticism by others, or maybe to con- 
vince themselves, Balaam is magnified till he can be compared 
with even Moses, a delicate business. The uniqueness of Moses* 


1 If we think their defence somewhat too complacent in not allowing for other heathen 

recipients of God’s truth, one must admit they share this with other revealed religions. 

Balaam, early on, seems to have feat as the type of Gentile prophet par excellence 
cf. Pirke Aboth v. 19, where we have a comparison the disciples of Baladm the wicked 
with those of Abraham our father. 

* John iii. 19: “And this is the condemnation, that light is come into the world, and 
men darkness rather than light, because their deeds were evil.”” As to Balaam, cf. 2 
Pet. ii. 15: “Which have forsaken the right way, and are gone astray, following the way of 
Balaam, the son of Bosor, who loved the wages of unrighteousness. 

* The only Israelite prophet contrasted with Moses is David, though not in his role of a 
prophet but King, cf. Midrash, Shoher Tob Tehillin i. 1: ““Who is the most renowned 


among the Prophets and who the most renowned among the Kings? The most renowned 
among the Prophets—this is Moses: the most renowned among the Kingy—this is David. 
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must be safeguarded, but the disparity in prophetic gifts to 
Israel and the nations must not be too glaring. 

It was taught (Num. R. xiv. 20): “ And there arose not a prophet since in 

Israel like unto Moses” (Deut. xxxiv. 10): “ In Israel there had not arisen one 


like him,” but there had arisen one like him among the nations of the world. 
This was in order that the nations of the world might have no excuse for saying, 


“ Had we possessed a prophet like Moses we should have worshipped the Holy 

One, blessed be He.” 
Balaam is a heathen Moses. But in three things Balaam was 
inferior to Moses. When God spoke to Moses, Moses stood on 
his feet (on the basis of Deut. v. 31), whereas God only spoke to 
Balaam when Balaam lay flat on the ground (generalising from the 
incident in Num. xxiv. 4). Secondly, God spoke to Moses mouth 
to mouth (Num. xii. 8), but not so with Balaam, for Num. xxiv. 
4 speaks of him merely hearing the words of God, which the 
Midrash takes as teaching that God did not speak to Balaam 
mouth to mouth. Thirdly, God spoke to Moses face to face. 
(Exod. xxxiii. 11), but generalising from Num. xxiii. 7 (“ And 
he took up his parable”) the Midrash tells us that God spoke 
to Balaam only in parables. 

If this were all, Balaam would certainly not be on a plane 
with Moses. But the Midrash balances that by informing us 
that in three things Balaam (or rather his prophecy) actually had 
an advantage over Moses. This is all the more amazing when we 
recollect that in Nedarim 38a it is stated that of the fifty gates of 
understanding created in the world, all but one were given to 
Moses. There, too, Ps. viii. 5 (‘‘For Thou hast made him a 
little lower than the angels’) is applied specifically to Moses. 
However, our Midrash in giving Balaam the advantage over 
Moses in three things presumably does so to show that, despite 
Balaam’s special opportunities, he misused his gifts. Firstly, 
while Moses did not know who was speaking with him, Balaam 
actually did (this on the basis of Num. xxiv. 4). Secondly, Moses 
did not know when God would speak to him, but Balaam did 
(this on the basis of Num. xxiv. 16). Balaam in these points was 
like, so the Midrash adds possibly as a safeguard, a king’s cook 
(not a friend, or a guest) who knows what meat will be on the 
royal table, and how much the king spends on it. This is surely 
an inferior sort of knowledge. Thirdly, Balaam could speak with 


Thou wilt find that all that Moses did David did.” Then it to elaborate on this 
in detail. Cf., however, Ass. Mos. xi. 16: Moses—God’s prophet throughout the 
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God whenever he wished. This statement also is derived from 
generalising from Num. xxiv. 16 (“falling into a trance, but 
having his eyes open ”’); so all Balaam need do, according to the 
Midrash, at any time to speak with God was to fall prostrate on 
his face. Even Moses, says the Midrash, could not speak with 
God whenever he wished. This was too much for R. Simeon, 
who maintained that Moses could do so whenever he pleased, for 
we read of Moses going into the Tabernacle and immediately 
afterwards the Voice speaking to him (Num. vii. 89). ° 

We do not claim that this Midrash contrasting Moses and 
Balaam is typical. Simeon’s dissent on at least one point is note- 
worthy, but that the Midrash actually survives does show that it 
found some agreement. That it ever was composed at all shows 
concern, if not concern for the heathen, at least concern for the 
vindication of the justice of God. 

Even so, from the above Midrash it is probably a fair 
deduction that the author does not regard the teaching or know- 
ledge of God received by Balaam as comparable with that 
received by Moses! (cf. the parable of the king’s cook cited 
above). The message, and not the mechanics of prophecy, surely 
is more important. The precedence of Moses, the great lawgiver 
and ethical teacher, was really assured in any comparison with 
Balaam. We have several cases in the Talmud and Midrash 
where the message of the Israelite prophet and the heathen pro- 
phet is contrasted. In this naturally the particularism of the 
Revelation is necessarily more apparent. Midrash Gen. R. 
(Wayera) \ii. § contrasts not only the method of divine com- 
munication with the prophets of Israel and those of other nations 
but the content of the prophecies communicated. R. Hama ben 
R. Hanina (second-generation Palestinian Amora) states that the 
difference between the prophets of Israel and those of other 
nations is that God reveals himself to Gentile prophets in half- 


me 


Eleazar said in the na’ Jose ben Dimra, “All t (Dee did 
know what they were prophesying except Moses and ‘only, “Moses t. xxxii. 


utter knowle. 


enemies on every side, etc. Samal dered 
know what he was prophesying.’’ 
but his prophecy reveals more ofthe Will of 


Liteary of the 
New York 
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speech only, but to the prophets of Israel “He speaks with 
complete speech in terms of love and sanctity, with language in 
which the Ministering Angels praise Him”. But having said 
this regarding the comparative content, the Midrash somewhat 
characteristically allows itself to expatiate on the difference of 
God’s method of communicating with Israelite and heathen 
prophets. R. Jose (fourth-generation Palestinian Amora, fourth 
century A.D.) applies Prov. xv, 29, “‘ The Lord is far from the 
wicked ”’, to the prophets of other nations; ‘‘ But He heareth the 
prayer of the righteous” (éid.)—namely, the prophets of 
Israel. Stress is laid on the almost surreptitious nature of God’s 
communicating with Gentile prophets. R. Jose ben Bibah (also 
Gen. R. lii. 5) maintained that God appeared to the Gentiles 
only at night and in visions of the night. R. Leazar ben Menahem 
held that God appeared to the Gentiles only like one who comes 
from a far country (based on Isa. xxxix. 3), but to the prophets 
of Israel near at hand. R. Hanina (d. a.p. 250; spent most of 
his life in Palestine), in a parable, contrasts God’s revelation to 
the prophets of Israel and of the Gentiles thus. God is like a 
king sitting in a room separated by a curtain from the anteroom. 
When his friend is in the anteroom and he wants to speak to him, 
the king pulls back the dividing curtain, so does God with the 
prophets of Israel. But with Gentile prophets, God speaks from 
behind the curtain. The Rabbis (¢4id.) spoke, too, of God visiting 
the Gentiles like a king slipping stealthily to his concubine; so 
when God visits the Gentile prophets it is in dreams of the night, 
as He did with Balaam (Num. xxii. 20), Laban (Gen. xxxi. 24) 
and Abimelech (Gen. xx. 3).1 But just as a king would go to his 
lawful wife openly, so does God with the prophets of Israel. 
Vagueness, uncertainty, aloofness are the marks of prophecies 
to the Gentiles. R. Levi (third-generation Amora) (Esther R. 
vii. 24) said: “‘ The prophecies given to the other nations are 
ambiguous and they do not know whether they are to slay or to 
be slain.” The Gentiles are like a weary man who was journeying 
on foot and exclaimed, ‘‘ I wish I had an ass.”” A passing Roman 
official, seeing him, and whose ass had just foaled, sarcastically 
says in mockery of his misery: ‘‘ Here, take this foal and ride it.” 
The man said that his prayer had been heard, but that he ought 
to have explained that he wanted an ass for riding on, not to 


1 In Gen. R. xvii. 5, R. Hanina ben Isaac states that a dream is but an incomplete form 
of prophecy. 
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catry. So, remarks R. Levi, is the prophecy given to other 
nations that they should be ready against that day; and they do 
not know whether it means to slay or be slain. ‘‘ But,” he adds, 
“the prophecy of the Jews is clear: that the Jews should be 
ready against that day to avenge themselves on their enemies ” 
(Esther viii. 13).2 

But what is true of prophecy is true of the Law. The Gentiles 
had their chance of acceptance. The Midrash, like the Pseudepi- 
grapha,* reiterates that God did offer the Torah to other nations 
but they refused it; cf. Exod. R. xvii. 2; also Exod. R. xxvii. 9: 
“When God revealed Himself on Sinai, there was not a nation 
at whose doors He did not knock but they would not undertake 
to keep it.” It was Israel’s peculiar merit that they did agree. 
“ As soon as He came to Israel they exclaimed (Exod. xxiv. 7): 
‘ All that the Lord hath said will we do, and be obedient ’.” 
Elsewhere (Exod. R. xxx. 9) the stress is on God’s choice of 
Israel, to give to them the whole Torah,’ and nothing is said of 
the Gentiles’ refusal of it; it is stressed, it-is true, that they had 
been given only some precepts. The proof text is Ps. cxlvii. 20: 
“ He hath not dealt so with any nation.’’ God dealt thus “ only 
with Jacob, whom He chose from all heathen people, having 
given to the latter only part of the Commandments. He gave 
Adam six commandments, and added one to Noah; Abraham had 
eight and Jacob nine, but to Israel He gave all” (Exod. R. xxx. 9). 
R. Simeon ben Abba (third-generation Palestinian Amora), in 
the name of R. Hanina ben Hama (Palestinian Amora, Halakist 
and Haggadist, d. a.p. 250), tells a parable of a king with a well- 
filled table. To various servants he gave single portions of this 
or that, but to his son he gave all he had. “ So,” he concludes 
(Exod. R. xxx. 9), “ God gave to the heathen only some odd 
commandments but when Israel arose He said to them, ‘ Behold 
the whole Torah is yours’, as it is said, ‘ He had not dealt so 
with any nation ’.” 


R. Eleazar (possibly Eleazar IT) (third century a.p., second- 


* We need not take tis view ofthe purpose of prophecy as typi but as the expression 
torn out of a man by persecution and seeing his ie op 
* Cf. 2 Bar. vin. Because each of the inha itants of the earth knew when he was 
ap apr en but ‘My Law they knew nt by reason of their pride.” But 4 Ezra vii. 72, 73, 
use having understan wrought iniquity, receiving 
- also 2 Bar would not rightly have understood My judgment, unless he 
bed the ond T bed him in understanding.” 
* Cf. 2 Bar. Ixxvii. 3: “For to you and to your fathers the Lord gave a Law more 
excellent than to all peoples.” 
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and third-generation Palestinian Amora) tells (idid.) a similar 
parable of a king distributing spoils of war, this to one and that 
to another; to his own son, who asked him what he was to get, 
the reply was, ‘‘ Of that which I have prepared for myself”’. 
“So,” says Eleazar, ‘‘ God gave to the heathen commandments, 
as it were, in their raw state, for them to toil over, not making any 
distinction among them between uncleanness and purity; but as 
soon as Israel came, He explained each precept separately to them, 
both its punishment and reward, as it says, ‘ Let him kiss me with 
the kisses of his mouth ’ (Cant. i. 2). Hence: ‘ His statutes and 
His ordinances unto Israel ’.”” 

But against this universalistic attitude there is the more 
particularistic, both with regard to prophecy and the Law. In 
Meg. 3a this is shown in regard to prophecy. We are told there 
on the authority of R. Jeremiah (third century a.p.) and, accord- 
ing to some (the Haggada is not certain which authority to 
accept), also of R. Hiyya (Palestinian Amora, end of third 
century a.p., a Halakist, and pupil of R. Johanan), that the 
Targum of the Prophets was translated by Jonathan ben Uzziel, 
guided and helped by Haggai, Zechariah, and Malachi. When 
this was done, Palestine quaked for an area of four hundred 
square parasangs and a Bath Kol was heard demanding: “* Who 
is this that has revealed My secrets to mankind?” Jonathan ben 
Uzziel (the most distinguished pupil of Hillel, cf. Suk. 28a; B.B. 
134a) confessed it was he who was responsible, but that he had 
not done it for his own honour, but for God’s honour, that 
dissension might not increase in Israel. The reason is significant. 
Strangely enough, no Bath Kol is recorded as issuing when 
Onkelos made the Targum of the Pentateuch. 

(To be continued.) 
; Joun Bowman. 
University of Leeds. 
1 The chronology here outdoes that of the Seder Olam. 
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BENJAMIN BRECKINRIDGE WarFIELD was born at “‘ Grasmere ” 
near Lexington, Kentucky, almost one hundred years ago—on 
sth November, 1851.1. There flowed in his veins the blood of the 
staunch English Puritans who withstood the oppression of the 
Stuart kings and the blood of the Ulster-Scotch who first settled 
in the Cumberland Valley of Pennsylvania and in the up-country 
of Virginia. His father, William Warfield, a breeder of horses 
and cattle, could trace his line of descent back to a Richard 
Warfield who settled in Maryland in the sixteenth century. His 
mother was Mary Cabell Breckinridge, daughter of a distin- 
guished Presbyterian minister, Professor Robert J. Breckin- 
ridge.* Benjamin was reared in a household where the Shorter 
Catechism was normally completed in the sixth year, followed by 
the memorising of the Scripture proofs and of the Larger 
Catechism, and of Scripture portions. He attended private schools 
in Lexington and graduated from the College of New Jersey (now 
Princeton University) with the highest honours in 1871, when 
only nineteen years of age. In February 1872 he set out for a 
period of travel and study in Europe. He spent some time at 
Edinburgh and Heidelberg. Writing from the latter place in the 
mid-summer of 1872 he announced his intention of studying for 
the ministry of the Gospel. He had made a public profession of 
faith when only sixteen, but had hitherto expressed no serious 
purpose of studying theology. He had been reared in an atmo- 
sphere of vital piety, and his mother had often expressed her hope 
that her sons would become preachers of the Gospel. Benjamin 
had, however, inherited from his father a reticence with regard 
American Bi ; Who Was Who in America; Princeton Theological Review, vol. xix. 
(1921), No. 2 lation and Inspiration ay Sketch by Ethelbert D. Warfield). 

of Gensel, He was an ardent of the 
emancipation of slaves and was temporary chairman of the Republican Convention which 
in 1864 renominated Abraham Lincoln. He was the author of a m of theology and 
acted as editor of two journals. John enrages a er theology at Princeton 
Semi for a number of years; he was son-in-law of Dr. Samuel Miller, one of the first 
two in the Seminary. The father of the Breckinridge brothers was the Hon. 
John Breckinridge, Attorney-General United States under Jefferson’s adminis- 


of the 
tration. The two brothers were leaders of the Old School party in the conflict which led 
to the division of the Presbyterian Church in 1838. 
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to personal matters. -So his decision, announced from Heidelberg, 
came as a surprise even to his most intimate friends. On his 
return home he became for a time an editor of the Farmer’s Home 
Journal of Lexington. The great divine who was to be so widely 
known as an editor of conservative theological journals began his 
editorial work in another sphere, giving his attention particularly 
to matters of livestock. It is worth noting, too, that his early 
bent was for mathematics and physics, m which he obtained 
perfect marks, and that at one point in his early training he made 
strenuous objection to the study of Greek, in which he was later 
to show such proficiency as a teacher. At twenty-one he “ realised 
the paramount claims of God and religion upon him”? and 
therefore in September 1873 entered Princeton Seminary to pre- 
pare himself for the ministry of the Word. He graduated in 1876. 
Among his teachers in the Seminary were Charles Hodge, then 
in his seventies, and Charles’s son, Caspar Wistar Hodge. After 
graduation he was for a time stated supply of the First Presby- 
terian Church of Dayton, Ohio. He received a call to the 
pastorate of this church in the summer of 1876, but declined it, 
as he had determined to go abroad for further study. On 3rd 
August 1876 he was married in Lexington to Annie Pearce 
Kinkead and soon after sailed for Europe. He studied in Ger- 
many at the University of Leipzig (1876-7). Returning home, 
he served as assistant pastor in the First Presbyterian Church of 
Baltimore for about a year and was ordained by the Presbytery of 
Ebenezer on 26th April 1879. In 1878 he was appointed 
Instructor, and in the following year was installed as Professor, 
of New Testament Exegesis and Literature in Western Theo- 
logical Seminary, Allegheny, Pennsylvania. In 1887 he was 
called to his a/ma mater, Princeton Theological Seminary, to 
succeed Dr. A. A. Hodge as Charles Hodge Professor of Didactic 
and Polemic Theology. In delivering the Memorial Address 
after Dr. Warfield’s death, Dr. Francis L. Patton recalled “‘ the 
delight with which Dr. C. W. Hodge welcomed his former pupil 
to the chair which his father and his brother had successively 
filled ’.2 Many of Warfield’s friends questioned the wisdom of 
the transfer from the department of Exegesis to that of Theology, 
but “recalling that Dr. Charles Hodge had been first a New 
Testament student and always a prince of exegetes, he deter- 

* Quoted from article on B, B, Warfield in The Expositor (vol. xxiv, p. 26) by Dr. J. R. 
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mined to accept the call’ In this historic chair at Princeton he 
continued teaching till the day of his death in 1921. He was 
taken suddenly ill on Christmas Eve, 1920. His condition was 
serious for a time, but his health seemed to improve, and on 16th 
February 1921 he felt able to resume his teaching in part and 
met one of his classes in the afternoon. Apparently there were 
no immediate ill effects from the exertion, but he died at ten 
o’clock that evening from an acute attack of angina pectoris. A 
few sharp pangs and he was at rest for ever. 

Within the space of nine months the people of the Reformed 
Faith were bereft of their three greatest leaders. On 12th 
November 1920 Abraham Kuyper was taken; on 16th February 
1921 Benjamin Warfield; and on 29th July 1921 Dr. Herman 
Bavinck. These three were devoted friends. Their parting was 
for a very brief time; their reunion in glory was speedy. 

Dr. Warfield was a prolific writer. He followed in that 
respect in the steps of his revered master, John Calvin. From 
1880, when his first articles appeared in The Presbyterian Review, 
to the time of his death, when three series of articles on Perfection- 
ism had just begun to appear in three different theological 
quarterlies, his pen seemed ever busy. In 1889 he succeeded 
Dr. Francis L. Patton on the editorial board of The Presbyterian 
Review. A year later he became editor-in-chief of its successor, 
The Presbyterian and Reformed Review, and continued in this 
office till the end of 1902, when this Review was in turn succeeded 
by The Princeton Theological Review, to which he was one of the 
chief contributors. He was the author of some twenty books, 
besides pamphlets and addresses. He wrote numerous articles 
for encyclopaedias, journals and newspapers. As provided in his 
will, his most important articles in journals and encyclopaedias 
were collected and published. The committee to which he 
entrusted this task was composed of his brother, Dr. Ethelbert 
D. Warfield, and his colleagues on the faculty of Princeton 
Seminary, Professors W. P. Armstrong and C. W. Hodge, 
Junior. These articles thus collected and published form ten 
large volumes. It is almost thirty years since his death, and it is 
no small tribute to him that fresh editions of some of his works 
are still being issued.* 


1 Revelation and Inspiration, p. viii. 
* The first of the ten volumes issued as provided in his will was Revelation and I: 
: Company, Philadelphia, under the title The Inspiration and Authority of the Bible (revi 
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All his writings bear the marks of exact scholarship and wide 
learning. His special fields of study were New Testament 
Criticism and Interpretation, Patristics, and Theology. He had 
the sure touch in all these departments. In the field of the history 
of doctrine he displayed a fine historical sense. There was no 
need in his case, as in Augustine’s, to issue a volume of 
Retractations. 

We have only to glance over his book reviews in The Princeton 
Theological Review to see something of his wide reading as well 
as of his marvellous gifts of analysis and discrimination. Error 
is brought to the touchstone of truth and is dealt with fairly but 
faithfully. No wonder many lovers of the Reformed Faith over 
the Christian world looked for each issue of the Princeton Review 
and read with interest and profit what he had to say on the latest 
work from the pen of some outstanding scholar of the liberal 
school. Dr. F. L. Patton, referring to him as a speaker, said 
that “ his words proceeded out of his mouth as if they walked 
on velvet ’’.2 As a writer his style was certainly marked by no 
great flourishes; it was the servant of his thought; but one virtue 
it did have—however profound the theme, the meaning was 
clear. 

In the Memorial Address already referred to, Dr. F. L. 
Patton declares: ‘‘ If we wish to put a proper estimate upon Dr. 
Warfield’s work, we must fully understand his theological 
position, and the key to that position is his unfaltering belief in 
the inspiration of the Old and New Testaments. . . . His fearless 
belief was a buttress to men as he stood foursquare to every wind 
that blows in his unshaken confidence in the oracles of God.’ 
He vindicates this belief as to the Scriptures in the articles which 
have been collected and published in the volume Revelation and 
Inspiration (now republished under the title The Inspiration and 
Authority of the Bible). This book is a veritable arsenal of argu- 
ment to overwhelm the objector and to prove that the historic 
doctrine of inspiration held by the Christian Church is the 
doctrine taught in the Scriptures themselves, and in particular 
by our Lord and His apostles. 

1 This may be seen in his volumes on Tertullian and Augustine, Calvin and Calvinism, 
and The Westminster Assembly and its Work. Dr. J. Gresham Machen spoke of Warfield as 
of thn af tn (The Christian View of 


Pristcien Thteligical Review, veh. xix, 20. $70. 
* Ibid., p. 372. 
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In this book there is an article on “‘ God-Inspired Scripture”. 
He admits with characteristic candour that at first he too hastily 
adopted Dr. Cremer’s view (expressed in the article on “ In- 
spiration ” in the second edition of Herzog’s Realencyklopaedie) 
on the meaning of sheopneustos in 2 Tim iii. 16, making that word 
define Scripture, not as to its origin, but as to its effect—not as 
“inspired of God”, but as “‘ inspiring its readers ”.1 Dr. War- 
field goes into the matter in his article with his usual thorough- 
ness and proves, with a wealth of reference to classical, post- 
classical and patristic literature, that the word sheopneustos is 
expressive of the origination of Scripture and not of its effects. 
Professor James Moffatt in his Hibbert Lectures in 1921 ad- 
mitted that Warfield proved his case on this point.* 

A fine piece of work is his examination of Perfectionism (two 
volumes) in its origin and growth in Europe and America. One 
of those with whom he crossed swords on this matter—a speaker 
and teacher well-known on both sides of the Atlantic—spoke of 
Warfield as living too much in the white light of reason. It was 
scarcely a fair comment. Warfield bowed with his whole soul to 
the Word of his God. His whole spirit panted to be “ in all its 
movement ”—as he said of Calvin—“ subjected to God’s govern- 
ment”. The charge brought by his opponent seems to be a 
confession that Warfield had the best of the argument. 

Another fine piece of work is his Counterfeit Miracles, pub- 
lished in 1918. This deals with extra-Biblical religious thauma- 
turgy from early Christian times down to recent days. The 
faith-cures of the Church of Rome and of modern movements 
are examined. The facts are marshalled and thoroughly sifted, 
and the whole examination is well-documented. Dr. Louis M. 
Sweet in the Bibjical Review tells of his unbounded delight in 
the reading of this book which he describes as ‘‘ a thorough-going 
review of extra-Biblical, religious thaumaturgy”. Dr. Sweet 
says: ‘‘ This whole subject needed exploration by a competent 
student, with adequate historical apparatus and with sufficiently 
critical mind to sift the evidence and to undertake the careful and 
judicious discrimination which is the first condition of dealing 
with problems so varied and complex. Dr. Warfield has done his 
work thoroughly and well. Every minister, teacher and intelli- 
gent Christian layman with a sense of contemporary needs and 
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dangers should not only read the discussion, but become 
acquainted with the literature to which reference is made.” 

He delivered five lectures at the Princeton Summer School 
of Theology in June 1914 and these were issued in book form 
in the following year under the title The Plan of Salvation. The 
theme lay near to his heart. He delights to emphasise that “ it is 
God alone who saves, and that in every element of the saving 
process ”’. Not all his-fellow-Calvinists will agree with him when 
he says that “‘ when Christ comes again, it will be to a fully saved 
world”. His view might “ possibly ’’ be put in this way—“ the 
Scriptures teach an eschatological universalism, not an each- 
and-every universalism ”’.1 He held the view of Charles Hodge 
who “‘ wrote in pencil with trembling lines on one of his ‘ Con- 
ference Papers ’, not long before his end, that he believed that the 
vast majority of the human race were to share the beatitudes and 
glories of his Lord’s redemption ”’.* 

His literary labours were not only many but varied. One of 
his earliest works was on textual criticism (first published in 1886 
and often reprinted).* He wrote a volume of hymns and religious 
verses. Three fine volumes of sermons are specially worthy of 
mention—The Power of God unto Salvation (1903), The Saviour 
of the World (1914), and Faith and Life (1916). These sermons 
warm the cockles’of the hearts of lovers of the Reformed Faith. 

It has been said of him that he was “ a dogmatic rather than 
a systematic theologian, and was less interested in the system of 
doctrine than in the doctrines of the system”. Certainly, 
though he wrote much, he did not attempt to write a Systematic 
Theology. Perhaps this was because of his reverence and esteem 
for the work of his master, Charles Hodge, which he used as a 
text-book in his classroom. Possibly he differed from Hodge on 
points. Prince of exegetes though Charles Hodge was esteemed to 
be, the younger man was the abler exegete of the two. But he felt 
that Hodge’s Systematic Theology rightly held the field and needed 
no replacing. His attitude vo be summed up in the words: 


red whokeartly onthe ade of Hort in te 
criticism were not temperamentally conservative or 
traditionalist, on 8 man like Burgon © spanae-aty If they were conservative in the field 
of criticism, it was because of their theol conviction that the Reformed faith 

. L. Patton in Princeton Theological Review, vol. xix, 
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“‘ Give me the master.”” If he wrote no such work, at any rate 
when someone in the same succession sets himself to build the 
temple of theology, stones and pillars from the Warfield quarry 
will be found most useful in the structure. One has only to glance 
at the works of Professor J. Gresham Machen or Dr. Loraine 
Boettner to see how often Warfield’s work is put to use. 

Warfield was no doubt best known as a leader and defender 
of the cause of orthodoxy. Professor R. H. Nichols of Auburn 
Seminary says of him in the article in the Dictionary of American 
Biography: ‘‘ He was deeply persuaded of the truth of the doctrine 
of original sin. At Princeton he continued without concessions 
the theological traditions established by the Hodges.” A con- 
vinced and enthusiastic Calvinist, he was profoundly convinced 
that in the Westminster Standards ‘‘ we possess the most com- 
plete, the most fully elaborated and carefully guarded, the most 
perfect, and the most vital expression that has ever been framed 
by the hand of man, of all that enters into evangelical religion, 
and of all that must be safeguarded if evangelical religion is-to 
persist in the world”. He did not like the amendments and 
_ additions to the Confession made by the Presbyterian Church in 
U.S.A. in 1903. He held that these changes marred the work 
of the Westminster divines. He opposed their introduction in 
articles and pamphlets, but he wielded his pen in vain. 

He was not much heard in the courts of the Church to which 
he belonged; he was not outstanding in debate; he did not excel 
as a pulpit orator or platform speaker. His forte was in the class- 
room or with the pen of a ready writer. He was often called upon 
to engage in controversy for the faith and he was certainly not 
the man to shirk the fray. Not his to seek peace at the expense 
of truth! The following story was told of him. A prominent 
lady of Princeton met him during the sessions of a General 
Assembly and said: ‘‘ Dr. Warfield, I hear there is going to be 
trouble at the Assembly. Do let us pray for peace.” “I am 
praying,” replied Dr. Warfield, “‘ that if they do not do what is 
right, there may be a mighty battle.” 

He wasa doughty warrior, but he was also the perfect knight. 
The editor of The British Weekly described him as “a man of 
great personal charm”. Dr. Francis L. Patton in his Memorial 
Address tells us that in the prime of his manhood he was a most 
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imposing figure: ‘‘ Tall, erect, with finely moulded features and 
singular grace and courtesy of demeanour, he bore the marks of 
a gentleman to his finger-tips.” “‘ There was,” adds Dr. Patton, 
“‘ something remarkable in his voice. It had the liquid softness 
of the south rather than the metallic resonance which we look for 
in those who breathe the crisp air of a northern climate.” 

He was the most able and learned defender of orthodox 
Calvinism in the English-speaking world in his generation. His 
scholarship and worth were recognised, and honours came to 
him from far and near. Among other tributes he received the 
degree of D.D. from his a/ma mater, Princeton College, in 1880, 
the LL.D. from the same institution in 1892, and the degree of 
S.T.D. from the University of Utrecht, Holland, in 1913. He 
was appointed Lecturer on the Smyth Foundation at Columbia 
Theological Seminary, South Carolina, 1917-18. 

His predecessors in the Chair of Theology at Princeton were 
great men of God—Archibald Alexander, Charles Hodge and 
A. A. Hodge. He was thought worthy to follow in that goodly 
succession and he did not fail in the trust reposed in him. 

Dr. R. H. Nichols in the Dictionary of American Biography 
refers to him as “‘a vivacious teacher, expert in hand-to-hand 
argument’, and adds, “‘he moulded many students for a 
generation’. Yes, and he continues to play a part in moulding 
many students of theology still. ‘‘ He, being dead, yet speaketh.” 


W. J. Grier. 
Belfast. 


THE STORY OF JONAH: AN EASTER STUDY 


First let us note our Lord’s statement in Matt. xii. 40-1 and 
the context in which it is set. He is speaking of a very solemn 
subject—the one and only unforgivable sin (verse 32). He then 
makes another solemn announcement about the importance of 
the words we speak—*‘ for by thy words thou shalt be justified ”. 
In this context He proceeds to assert: “‘ As Jonah was three days 
and three nights in the whale’s belly, so shall the Son of man be 
three days and three nights in the heart of the earth.” Some 
would interpret this as a reference to an allegory or myth, but 
His subsequent remarks make this interpretation untenable. 
Men in an allegory or myth cannot rise in the judgment with 
the men of that generation whom our Lord was then facing. 

With our Lord’s imprimatur on the story let us examine the 
Hebrew book in the Old Testament. Many interesting points 
emerge. We find a wonderful blending of what is extremely 
natural and reasonable, with several elements which are super- 
natural or evidence of Deity. The fact that Jonah slumbered 
(rddam) will be seen to be extremely natural. As 2 Kings xiv. 25 
tells us, he lived in Gath-Hepher, a town up in the hills of 
“* Galilee of the Gentiles ”—the border country and the first to 
suffer from an invading host. He ran away to sea when 
commissioned to preach to his powerful northern neighbour in 
Nineveh. This flight involved a descent into the plain of Jezreel 
(Esdraelon)—an exhausting business coming downhill in a 
hurry—then climbing again over the Carmel range, down the 
other side and fifty miles down the coastal plain of Sharon to the 
dockside town of Joppa. No wonder he went down into the hold 
of the ship and slumbered and it needed the ship’s captain to 
wake the slumberer—the verb of this last word is also used to 
describe the effects of God’s anaesthetic when He operated on 
Adam to build Eve (Gen. ii. 21), and used, too, of Daniel after 
he had met the angel (Dan. viii. 18; x. 9). So Jonah is exhausted 
in running away from God’s presence. 

But God is sovereign and we read that He “ flung” a wind 
on to the sea. The normal sailing period of fair weather in the 
Mediterranean is the summer, so this storm was unusual and 
terrifying in its force, supernatural. How natural, then, that the 
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sailors, always a superstitious folk, should call to their mascots, 
gods of luck, whether Poseidon, Neptune or Dagon (fish-god); 
and when their luck does not change, how natural to blame 
someone aboard and suggest casting lots to find who it is! How 
remarkable, though, nay, supernatural, that the lot should fall 
on the one man who had caused the storm! 

In the Hebrew we can gather many details that do not appear 
on the surface of a translation. For instance the ship was a 
sailing ship and had a covered deck and was banked with oars. 
There are two words used for ship in the Hebrew: ’oniyyah and 
séphindah (still used to-day in Arabic). The first is the common 
word, the second only occurring here, meaning ‘‘ decked” or 
“covered in”. It is also used by Haggai (i. 4) of the “ panelled ” 
houses the Jews dwelt in while the temple of the Lord lay waste. 
The word for shipmaster or captain is rab ha-hdbél, i.e. “ lord 
of the ‘ rope-men ’ (sailors),’”’ which tells us the ship was a sailer. 
Another word used here for sailors or mariners is literally 
“salts” (mallahim). There is a salty tang of reality about this 
story. 

Now the next remarkable feature is that the awakened Jonah 
(whose father’s name Amittai means “‘ truthful”) told the 
truth, diagnosed the trouble and sentenced himself to death! 
“Take me and throw me overboard.” Though he was guilty, 
what a shadowing forth he provides of the Willing Victim and 
Divine Substitute who upheld the majesty of God’s broken law! 

Jonah had been disobedient, the Lord Jesus was perfectly 
obedient—but each willingly suffered to save others. Jonah 
had confessed; God could have allayed the storm and had Jonah 
put ashore; but no, a righteous God cannot wink at sin, and so 
the Holy Law of death for sin must be upheld. How natural 
for the sailors to refuse to act on Jonah’s suggestion! They 
“dug ”’ hard, we read, i.e. rowed hard, but in vain, “ for the 
sea wrought and was tempestuous ’’, and they were driven to the 
hateful task of throwing a man overboard—a man who believed 
in judgment rather than in mercy, even though it involved 
himself. 

The next wondrous event is the end of the storm: those 
sailors who before had called on their gods now called on 
Jehovah; and with a new conviction of God’s holy revelation that 
“the blood makes atonement for the soul’, they sacrificed a 
sacrifice (note the Hebraic intensity) to Jehovah and—as faith 
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in God’s sacrifice alone begets works of righteousness—“ they 
vowed vows 

Meanwhile Jonah was going down and down even to the 
“ cuttings-off of the mountains ” (ii. 26), to the depths where 
the weeds imprisoned his head and—as some scholars think— 
to his actual death, for we read “‘ his soul (nephesh) fainted within 
him” and “ out of the belly of she’ol” he cried. This evidence 
comes from his prayer in chapter ii. She’o/, the place of the 
departed in the centre of the earth, occurs sixty-five times in the 
Old Testament: thirty-one times it is translated “ grave”, 
thirty-one times it is translated “ hell”, and three times “ pit ”. 
In the New Testament Hades is its equivalent. The Biblical 
cosmogony is very different from the modern evolutionary one. 
Whether his soul passed into She’ol or not, he must have had 
an awful experience three days and rere nights in the hot 
slimy stomach of the big fish. 

The. word for fish is dag—Dagon means “ fishy”. In 
Matt. xii. 40 the word used is ‘xifcos, which Homer in the 
Odyssey uses for “‘ sea-monster”’. Some whales have so narrow 
a throat that a man’s arm could not pass down, others wide 
enough to swallow a boat (see The Times, 9th June 1928). The 
Lord prepared a great fish and Jonah was vomited from its 
belly, and when recommissioned to preach to Nineveh he 
obeyed. Here was a man back from the dead! A man with an 
experience! His preaching was so powerful it affected the king 
on his throne, and when there was universal repentance Jonah 
shows some of his old unregenerate nature and in his intense 
nationalism regrets that God has been merciful—all of which 
are traits so natural and true to life they stamp the story with 
unexpected reality. God deals very gently with him and teaches 
him this time by means of a gourd that “ salvation belongs to 
Jehovah 

The book thus provides a harmonious anticipation of the 
truth of our Lord’s bodily resurrection and the justice and mercy 
therein involved. Paul’s word to Athens sums up the issues 
involved and adumbrated by Jonah: “‘ He hath appointed a day 
in the which He will judge the world in righteousness by that 
Man whom He hath ordained, whereof He hath given assurance 
to all men in that He hath raised Him from the dead.” 


Frank A. Rayner. 


Brockenhurst, Hants. 


ST. PETER’S PRESENCE IN ROME: THE 
MONUMENTAL EVIDENCE 


AttHousGu this essay is concerned with the monumental evidence 
for the connection between St. Peter and the Church in Rome, it 
is necessary for a complete understanding of the subject to 
mention the information that we have in the New Testament and 
in other literary sources about the last years of his life. One thing 
is certain: there is no evidence of any kind that he ended his life 
anywhere but in Rome. 


I, EVIDENCE FROM THE NEW TESTAMENT 


In Acts xii. 18 we are told that Peter, after his deliverance 
from prison, “‘ went to another place’. Many Roman Catholic 
authors think that the “‘ other place” was Rome. This was the 
view of Jerome, who states that Peter went to Rome in the second 
year of Claudius. This date is also about twenty-five years before 
the traditional date of his death. An early calendar of Roman 
bishops states that he was Bishop of Rome for twenty-five years. 
As none of the apostles seem to have been territorial bishops in 
the usual sense of the term, we need not take this statement to 
mean any more than that St. Peter had some connection with 
the Church in Rome over a period of twenty-five years. The 
idea in this form should not be summarily rejected It is 
supported by some late monumental evidence, as we shall see 
later on. 

If St. Peter did come to Rome during the reign of Claudius, 
it is very probable that he was obliged to leave Rome when 
Claudius expelled the Jews at the time of Prisca and Aquila’s 
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migration to Corinth. We find that he was in Jerusalem at the 
time of the Council about a.p. 50; and we learn from the Epistle 
to the Galatians that he was in Antioch at some unspecified time. 
He may also have visited Corinth. 

In his First Epistle he sends greetings from “‘ the Church 
which is elect with you in Babylon’. By this he certainly means 
the Church in Rome. Babylon is used as a mystic name for 
Rome in the Apocalypse. It has been suggested that the First 
Epistle was written in the early days of the persecution of Nero, 
and is a persecution document. This would account for the way 
in which its place of origin is described and for the absence of 
any salutations, except that from “‘ Marcus my son”. The name 
Marcus was too common to cause any danger to the person 
mentioned; and the name Babylon would mean nothing to the 
Roman police. 

It has been objected that if St. Peter had anything to do with 
the founding of the Church in Rome he would have been men- 
tioned in the Epistle to the Romans and in the Epistles of the 
Captivity. St. Paul, however, states in the Epistle to the Romans 
that he had not so far gone to Rome, lest he should build on 
another man’s foundations. It is not impossible that the “ other 
man ”’ was St. Peter. 

It is again objected that it had been agreed that St. Paul 
should go to the Gentiles and St. Peter to the Jews. This is a 
serious objection to the theory that St. Peter was the actual 
founder of the Church in Rome, but it should be remembered 
that there were many Jews there, and that the Epistle to the 
Romans devotes some space to a refutation of their views as to 
the obligation to keep the law of Moses. 

All that we can say is that the evidence of the New Testament 
is not decisive against the presence of St. Peter in Rome at some 
time in the course of his life, and that it decidedly supports the 
view that he was there before his death. 

Travel was quick and easy in the Roman Empire. It is not 
impossible that St. Peter visited Rome several times in the 
course of his missionary journeys. This supposition seems 
necessary to account for the deep impression that he made on the 
memory of the Romans. Few, even among the most sceptical 
historians, now deny that he was put to death in Rome; and the 
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tradition that he was put to death by crucifixion finds some 
support from the last chapter of the Gospel of St. John. 


It may as well be said once for all that neither the New Testa- 
ment nor any early writer gives any support to the theory that St. 
Peter was Bishop of Rome in the ordinary sense of the term. Still 
less is any support to be found in any literary or monumental source 
for the belief that he was the infallible Vicar of Christ and that he 
transmitted his powers to his successors. 


There is much monumental evidence, some of it rather late, 
that the Roman Church felt a special reverence for St. Peter. 
Though St. Paul was also remembered with respect, he always 
takes the second place. The early Bishops of Rome were not 
buried round the tomb of St. Paul but round that of St. Peter. If 
St. Peter had never come to Rome, or even if he had only been 
there for a short time before his death, these facts require some 
explanation. 


II, LITERARY EVIDENCE FROM EARLY WRITERS 


The earliest literary evidence for the connection between St. 
Peter and the Church in Rome is incidental, and had nothing 
of the nature of propaganda. It seems to assume a fact which no 
one doubted. 

When Clement of Rome, who wrote a letter intended to 
appease a quarrel which had arisen in the Church of Corinth 
towards the end of the first century, wishes to give an example 
from the experience of his readers of the evil effects of strife and 
envy, he mentions how suffering and death were brought upon 
Peter and Paul by envy and bitter feeling in the Roman Church. 
He makes no attempt to tell their story, which he obviously 
supposes is quite familiar to the Corinthians. 

Ignatius, Bishop of Antioch, in writing to the Roman Church 
about twenty years later, says, “I do not command you like 
Peter and Paul ”’, but nothing more. 

Dionysius, Bishop of Corinth about the year 170, in a letter 
addressed to Rome, speaks of the seed which had been planted 
by Peter and Paul, both at Rome and in Corinth, and says that 
these apostles taught in Italy and suffered martyrdom about the 
same time.? 

A few years later Irenaeus, Bishop of Lyons, who knew Rome 
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well, in dealing with the origin of the Gospels, says that Matthew 
wrote his Gospel while Peter and Paul were evangelising and 
founding the Church of Rome. He gives a list of Roman 
bishops in these words: ‘‘ While the blessed apostles were 
founding and building up the Church, they entrusted the work 
of a bishop to Linus. Paul makes mention of this Linus in his 
Epistle to Timothy. Anacletus succeeded him. After him in the 
third place from the apostles the bishopric was allotted to Clement, 
who saw the apostles and lived with them.”? It should be noted 
that Irenaeus implies that Peter and Paul appointed Linus to be 
Bishop of Rome during their lifetime. No early writer says that 
Peter was the first Bishop of Rome, any more than any of them 
say that John was the first Bishop of Ephesus. The apostles 
were regarded as the founders of these Churches and as directing 
them when they were present, but not as territorial bishops. 
They appointed suitable persons to act in their absence and to 
carry on their work after their death, as Clement of Rome ex- 
pressly says. 

Irenaeus and Tertullian, who lived at the beginning of the 
third century, had no intention of writing a history of the Church, 
The object of their extant books was to refute heretics who 
claimed that they and their teachers had a-special knowledge of 
the truth of Christianity confided to them secretly by the apostles 
which knowledge had never been imparted to ordinary Christians. 
For this reason they were called ‘‘ Gnostics””, or people who 
know. In order to refute these heretics, Irenaeus, and still more 
Tertullian, appealed to the teaching known to be prevalent in 
Churches which it was admitted had been founded by apostles, 
such as Rome, Corinth and Ephesus, and to the interpretation 
of the New Testament which was given in these churches. 
They asked, very pertinently, whether it was possible that the 
apostles had misled their hearers in these Churches, or only told 
them part of the truth. They, therefore, naturally gave the names 
of the apostles who were believed to have taught in these well- 
known and accessible cities, and of their successors. If the heretics 
had been able to show that, for example, St. Peter had never 
been to Rome, and that, therefore, there was no probability that 
his true teaching had been preserved there, there is not the 
slightest doubt that they would have done so. Moreover, it is 
improbable in the last degree that a man like Tertullian, who 


1 Irenaeus, Adv. Haer., iii. 3. 
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had begun life as a distinguished pagan lawyer and who was 
certainly a most acute controversialist, would have used an 
argument which he knew to be so doubtful, that his adversaries 
could easily disprove 

Eusebius tells us (Church History, ii. 25) that Gaius, a Roman 
presbyter who lived at the beginning of the third century, said: 
““T can show you the trophies of the apostles. If you will go to 
the Vatican or to the Ostian Way, you will find the trophies of 
those who founded the Church.” Eusebius confirms this state- 
ment, apparently from his own observation, by saying that the 
names of Peter and Paul remained in the cemeteries of Rome 
until his time. 

In dealing with the early history of the Church of Rome, it 
should never be forgotten that the archives of this Church were 
so thoroughly destroyed by Diocletian that Pope Damasus, who 
was the son of the keeper of these archives, could find little 
evidence about the history of the martyrs whom he commemor- 
ated in his inscriptions, except from a doubtful tradition, or, in 
the case of the most recent martyrs, from the evidence of old 
men whom he consulted when he was a boy. This he makes 
quite plain. According to Dean Milman, a document, dating 


from the pontificate of Damasus or soon after it, praises the 
discretion of the Roman Church in not publicly reading the 
martyrologies then in circulation, as it was not known by whom 
or when they were written. It has, however, been proved by 
excavations that the statements made in these martyrologies are 
generally trustworthy, as far as concerns the burial-places of the 


martyrs. 


III, EARLY MONUMENTAL EVIDENCE 


The earliest piece of monumental evidence which we possess 
with regard to the presence of St. Peter in Rome may seem to 
some of little value—while to others its very nature may make it 
seem convincing. 

In the Cemetery of Priscilla, which is certainly one of the 
earliest in Rome, there is a gallery cut in such fragile rock that 
it was found necessary, in quite early times, to face the walls with 
brick, and so to cover up the /ocudi in which the dead are laid. 
When these bricks were removed ia the last century, it was 
found that the /ocu/i had been closed with tiles on which the 
names of the dead were painted without any other inscriptions. 


1 Tertullian, De Praescriptione, xxxii. 
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This is a sign of very early date. The name “ Peter’ was found 
painted on several of these graves. Peter is not a Roman name. 
This is a proof that, at a very early date, the apostle was honoured 
in Rome, and children were called after him. 

It is known from Tacitus that the victims of the Neronian 
persecution were put to death in the gardens of Nero. These 
were situated outside the walls of Rome in the district known as 
the Vatican, which contained a large circus, with an obelisk 
brought from Egypt by Caligula in the middle of the spina An 
ancient mai /rology stated that St. Peter was crucified iuxta 
obeliscum inter duas metas”’.* We have seen that the martyrologies 
were often right in topographical details. 

If St. Peter suffered in or soon after the Neronian perse- 
cution, it is likely that, as the leader of the Christians, he would 
be put to death in a conspicuous place such as the centre of the 
circus would be. It is quite certain that the obelisk referred to 
stood where it is said to have stood until the latter part of the 
sixteenth century, when it was removed with enormous trouble 
and expense by Sixtus V to the middle of the space in front of the 
rebuilt church of St. Peter on the Vatican. This is proved by 
many old prints. 

The Circus of Nero stood outside the walls of Rome. There- 
fore it was lawful for a person to be buried close to the road which 
skirted one of its sides. When Constantine wished to build a 
church over the place where everyone in his day believed that St. 
Peter had been buried, he pulled down the Circus and built his 
church right over the road which once ran along the outer wall 
of the Circus. By doing this he was able to leave the tomb of 
the apostle almost undisturbed in the chord of the apse of the 
church. 

This was in accordance with the custom of the time. It was 
considered impious to remove the bodies of the martyrs, and if a 
church was built in their honour, no expense or trouble was 
spared to construct it over the tomb, so that the altar of the 
church occupied the space above it. In accordance with Roman 

1 A raised ridge or ‘ “backbone” dividing the circus longitudinally. 
the ane war done by Const forthe tomb of St. Paul on the Ostian 
bi but t road by which the tomb stood was not suppressed, 
small church was built to cover the monument. Later on Valentinian built a 
prt Arg ebey tery and his successors finished it on such a scale that it almost 
rivalled St. Peter's. This church retained its primitive form until the early part of the 


, when it was burnt down. We know exactly what it was like from 
tomb of the apostle was just in front of the apse in a great transept. 


Piranesi’s prints. 
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law the bodies of criminals could be delivered to their friends 
for burial, and, when once buried, they were free from moles- 
tation. It was a most serious crime to interfere with them. (This 
explains why it was easy for Joseph of Arimathaea to obtain 
permission from Pilate to bury the body of Jesus in his own new 
tomb.) 

What seems to have happened is that some wealthy person 
gave the Church a plot of land on the other side of the road along 
which the Circus of Nero was built. The bodies of the victims 
of the persecution were buried in this land, and among them St. 
Peter was included. 

Pope Anacletus is said to have erected a memorial on this 
site, which probably consisted of a two-story building with the 
tomb of St. Peter in the lower story and a chapel above. This 
would be quite in accordance with Roman custom, and would 
excite no comment. All the documents relating to the early 
history of the Roman Church attest that the Bishops of Rome 
were buried round this memorial until the end of the second 
century. This statement has been confirmed by excavations 
made on the site. Some part of the memorial of Pope Anacletus 
still remains in the Confession of the present church of St. Peter. 
When old St. Peter’s was pulled down, this building was covered 
with a solidly built temple and not otherwise interfered with, as 
may be seen from a contemporary print, now in the Sloane 
museum, which is reproduced in Mgr. Barnes’s St. Peter in Rome. 
What is left of St. Peter’s tomb is now far below the level of the 
present church. A flight of steps leads down to a semicircular 
space in front of the high altar. Under the altar is a pair of 
bronze gates which lead into a large niche decorated with a 
mosaic of Christ. This represents part of the upper story 
of the memorial of Anacletus. In the floor of this niche 
is a hole through which objects used to be lowered that they 
might touch the coffin of St. Peter. This is now partly blocked 
up. 

When the foundations for the enormous baldacchino of 
Bernini were being dug in the early seventeenth century, a 
number of coffins containing bodies wrapped in bands of linen 


the original stone bearing the words PAVLO APOSTOLO MA Te which we ba 
placed there by Constantine, still exists. This church was rebuilt on original line, 
the tomb was not interfered with. See R. Lanciani, Pagan and Christian Rome (1893), 
chapter iii, and especially pp. 125 ff. and 150 ff. 
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were found. These were probably the bodies of the%early Bishops 
of Rome. One stone bore the name LINVS.' Some stone chests 
were also found containing masses of burnt bones. As the 
Christians never burnt their dead, these are most probably the 
remains of the victims of some “ fiery trial”, and may well be 
those of the martyrs of the persecution of Nero who, as we learn 
from Tacitus, were generally burnt to death. 

Many sarcophagi, some elaborately carved, were found at 
different times in this region. One very early one is in the Louvre; 
one of a Prefect of the City is still preserved in the vaults of St. 
Peter’s; others are in the Lateran Museum. They are all Chris- 
tian sarcophagi. A pagan columbarium was also found, so that 
it is quite certain that this district was a place of burial, and there 
is no reason to doubt that St. Peter, his successors and probably 
his fellow-sufferers were buried there. 

One would have expected that, at a time when the contro- 
versy between Papists and Protestants as to the presence of St. 
Peter in Rome was being conducted with so much violence and 
display of learning, these discoveries would have been published 
to all the world as a final refutation of Protestant denials. But 
they were not. The excavations round the tomb of St. Peter 
were described in much detail by R. Ubaldi, a Canon of St. 
Peter’s, at the time when they were made, but his manuscript 
lay forgotten in the Vatican Library until the second half 
of last century when it was published by M. Armellini in his 
Le Chiese di Roma (2nd edition, 1891).?_ An English translation 
of it is available in A. S. Barnes’s St. Peter in Rome, published in 
1900. He also published a plan of the excavations by Benedetto 
Drei, which is now in the British Museum. It is as improbable 
as anything can be that these documents are imaginary accounts 
or forgeries, written without foundation in fact, and stored away 
in the hope that they would be found and used as propaganda at 
some future time. 

We may, therefore, take it as well established by monu- 
mental evidence that the site on which the Church of St. Peter 
stands was reverenced from the first century as the burial place 
of St. Peter. His successors were buried there, and not around 
the grave of St. Paul. This was the place that Gaius referred to, 


epee ory 's book was republished in 1948 in two volumes (1,575 pp.) by Ruffolo, 
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when he spoke of the ‘‘ trophy ” of the apostle. It was certainly 
the place over which Constantine built his great church. 


IV. LATER MONUMENTAL EVIDENCE 


The rest of the monumental evidence for the respect with 
which the memory of St. Peter was regarded at Rome is later, or 
comes from a time when no one denies that the Roman Church 
claimed that she had been founded by the apostle. As far as it 
goes, it is evidence for the growing idea that Peter was the head 
of the Church, the supreme lawgiver and the first of a line of 
bishops, who, in some sense, inherited his prerogatives. Those 
who have studied early Church history know how soon these 
claims were made and how they were resisted, boldly at first, 
but, as time went on, with less and less assurance. 

The monumental evidence for these claims is found at first 
only in the form of symbols. In the paintings in the cemeteries, 
some of which probably date from the second century, Moses is 
often represented striking the rock in order to bring water out 
of it. As this scene is generally represented in connection with 
a picture of an actual baptism, its original significance was 
probably no more than that it was an Old Testament type of 
baptism. In course of time, some lover of symbolism saw an 
analogy between Moses, the intermediary of the giving of the 
Old Law, and Peter, the intermediary of the giving of the New 
Law. Some engraved glasses exist on which the figure striking 
the rock bears the name of Peter. On sarcophagi of the fourth 
century a figure striking a rock is represented in close connec- 
tion with figures representing the arrest of Peter by the soldiers 
of Herod and also his denial of Christ. 

After Christianity had been declared to be a lawful religion 
and many rich people became Christians, they continued a long- 
established custom by being buried in elaborately carved sarco- 
phagi. These were no longer decorated with representations of 
pagan myths or with battle scenes, but with a series of carvings, 
very closely packed together, representing the story of redemp- 
tion and of deliverance from persecution and death. Some of 
these scenes had already been frequently painted in the 
cemeteries: others seem to be peculiar to the fourth and fifth 
centuries and to be found only on sarcophagi. They have all 
one common feature—they are not chosen for artistic reasons, 
but always for the purpose of teaching dogma. 
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The series begins with the Creation and the Fall. Deliver- 
ance from persecution or trouble is symbolised in the stories of 
Daniel and of the Three Children: deliverance from sin in the 
stories of the healing of the paralytic, the healing of the blind 
and the healing of the woman with the issue of blood. The story 
of Redemption is occasionally introduced by a representation of 
the Nativity, but more frequently with a representation of the 
visit of the Magi, as a symbol of the revelation of Christ to the 
Gentiles. The death of Christ is commonly represented by the 
trial before Pilate and occasionally by the crowning with thorns 
and the carrying of the cross. The crucifixion is never repre- 
sented, except once on the wooden doors of St. Sabina. Generally 
its place is taken by a cross bearing the sacred monogram with 
the soldiers guarding the tomb or the visit of the women to the 
tomb represented below as a symbol of the resurrection. Baptism 
is symbolised by Moses (or Peter) striking the rock and rarely 
by an actual scene of baptism in a river. The Eucharist is often 
symbolised by the turning of the water into wine and by the 
multiplication of the loaves and fishes. The hope of resurrection 
is represented by the story of Jonah, or by the raising of Lazarus. 

One very common scene represents Christ seated on the 
vault of the sky, or standing on the mountain of Paradise in the 
middle of the disciples. In these scenes He is nearly always 
represented as giving the roll of the Law to St. Peter while St. 
Paul stands on His other side. If it be asked how we know that 
the figure who is represented as taking the roll of the Law from 
Christ is St. Peter, we must refer back to a remarkable medallion 
of very early date discovered in the cemetery of Domitilla. On it 
there are two heads facing one another. One has short curly 
hair and beard and the other a bald head and a long beard. There 
can be little doubt that these are intended to be portraits of Peter 
and Paul. There is nothing remarkable in the fact thac people 
who were so fond of portrait statues as the Romans should have 
desired to have and should have preserved the likenesses of those 
who first brought Christianity to Rome. At any rate these types 
are always preserved in art when the two apostles are represented, 
and the tradition lasted until Albrecht Durer painted his famous 
pictures of St. Peter and St. Mark with St. Paul and St. John. 

We have already said that the scenes carved on sarcophagi 
were always chosen for the purpose of teaching dogma. When, 
therefore, we find the story of the denial of Peter and the story 


| 
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of his arrest by men dressed in eastern costumes so often repre- 
sented in connection with the figure striking the rock, we may 
be sure that this was done for some good reason. It seems almost 
certain, for example, that the scene of the arrest of St. Peter by 
two persons in eastern costume is intended to refer to his arrest 
in Jerusalem and shows it was believed in the fourth century 
that this had been the occasion of his first visit to Rome. 
We have already noted that Jerome, who was living at that 
time, stated that St. Peter first came to Rome at a date which 
closely corresponds with the date of his imprisonment by Herod. 

Such representations are, of course, not a monumental proof 
of the truth of the Roman claim to supremacy; but they are 
evidence of what was commonly believed in Rome during the 
fourth century by educated and wealthy people about the coming 
of Peter to that city and about the authority which he transmitted 
to his successors. We know from literary sources the claims that 
the Bishops of Rome made as early as the latter part of the second 
century and how they were resisted by such men as Irenaeus, 
Tertullian and Cyprian. We know how these claims were 
extended. The monuments show us that by the fourth century 
they had become almost a matter of faith in Rome. They were 
then put in the same cycle of dogmatic teaching as the doctrines 
of the Fall and of Redemption and Immortality. 

Before long symbolism was not considered a plain enough 
method of stating the Roman claim to supremacy. Towards the 
beginning of the fifth century Celestine I put up a large mosaic 
in the church of St. Sabina with the words: 

Culmen apostolicum cum Celestinus haberet, 
Solus et in toto fulgeret episcopus orbe.1 


Vv. THE CHURCH OF ST. PUDENZIANA 


We now pass on to consider what grounds there are for 
believing that St. Peter had some connection with two churches 
with which his name is traditionally associated. 

The first is the church of St. Pudenziana. This church is 
situated on the Viminal hill, and is certainly built over the ruins 
of a Roman house which may still be visited and which was used 
as a place of worship until the early middle ages. It is said that 
this house belonged to the senator Pudens who is mentioned 
with Linus in the Second Epistle to Timothy. Pudens had two 


1““When Celestine held the highest point of apostleship and shone alone as bishop in 
the whole world.” 
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daughters, Pudenziana and Praxedis. They are said to have given 
their father’s house to the Church in the days of Pius I, and it is 
also said that St. Peter preached and celebrated the Eucharist in this 
house on a wooden table, part of which is preserved in the Lateran. 

In early documents this church is called Ecclesia Puden- 
tiana or Titulus Pudentis, and in these names the memory of the 
original owner of the property is preserved rather than that of his 
daughter. A church dedicated to Praxedis is situated on the 
other side of the street and probably once formed part of the same 
property, as did also certain baths belonging to Novatus and 
Timothy near which, according to his Acta, Justin Martyr 
lived when he taught in Rome. 

There is, therefore, good evidence that this district was 
inhabited by Christians from an early date, and there is no reason 
to doubt the tradition that both St. Peter and St. Paul may have 
had some connection with it. The existing church is uninter- 
esting, because it was rebuilt at a bad period, like most Roman 
churches, but it contains the oldest and finest Christian apsidal 
mosaic in Rome, which represents Christ seated in the New 
Jerusalem among the apostles, with the emblems of the evange- 
lists behind Him, and two aged female figures, one on each side 
of Him, offering Him their crowns. There can be no doubt 
that these figures are intended to represent the daughters of 
Pudens. The mosaic is believed to have been erected at the end 
of the fourth century. 

This church was closely connected with the cemetery of 
Priscilla, one of the oldest in Rome. The senator Pudens who 
owned the house in which some of the early Christian converts 
in Rome met, and the Priscilla who owned the estate in which 
some of them were buried, were probably related. The noble 
family of the Acilii Glabriones had a crypt in this cemetery, and 
it is also there, as we have mentioned, that we find the name Peter 
on some early tombs. According to the itineraries written for 
pilgrims in the early middle ages, Pudens, Praxedis and Puden- 
ziana were buried in this cemetery, and another ancient authority 
states that the bodies of Aquila and Prisca (Priscilla), the friends 
of St. Paul, were removed from this same place. 


VI. THE CHURCH OF ST. SEBASTIAN 
There is also a site on the Appian Way, now covered by the 
Church of St. Sebastian, which is closely connected by tradition 
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with the memory of St. Peter and to some extent with that of St. 
Paul. 

A church was built there in the fourth century called the 
“Church of the Apostles”. An ancient tradition preserved in 
the Liber Pontificalis and the Calendar of Liberius, and receiving 
some support from an ambiguous phrase in an inscription of 
Damasus set up on this site, records that the bodies of the 
apostles rested for some time in this place. 

Recently excavations have been made under the church 
which have led to some remarkable discoveries, but have done 
little to settle the question as to when the bodies of the apostles 
were brought here or whether they were brought here once or 
twice, as certain traditions suggest. The excavations have 
proved that there was once a villa on the site, and that three 
elaborate underground tombs were excavated in a rockface that 
formed the side of a deep hollow in the ground close to this 
villa. 

These tombs once belonged to some pagan family which, in 
course of time, became Christian. For some reason this deep 
hollow was filled up, the villa was destroyed and the whole site 
levelled in order that a church might be built on it in the 
fourth century, about the same time as the churches were built 
on the Vatican and the Ostian Way in honour of the apostolic 
founders of the Roman Church. It is difficult to assign 
any other reason for this costly work except that those who 
carried it out intended to honour the apostles. The church 
was certainly called the ‘‘ Church of the Apostles” when it 
was first built. 

About the same time a curious circular building, called the 
“* Platonia’”’, was constructed near the end of this church. In the 
middle of this there is a crypt, vaulted with stone and decorated 
with pictures, in the floor of which is a hollow divided into two 
parts by a slab of marble. This hollow is large enough to con- 
tain two coffins; and it may still be seen. Around the building 
there were thirteen arcoso/ia or arched niches such as were made 
in the underground cemeteries for the burial of distinguished or 
wealthy 


ne ‘A.D. 258). See J. Finegan, 
from deck y= Pas toad), PP. p78 an excellent summary ofthe 
evidence of the catacombs and earl on PP 353 ff.) It is 
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Until quite recently this building was, quite naturally, 
pointed out as the place where the bodies of the apostles had been 
temporarily buried. The results of the excavations have thrown 
some doubt on this explanation of the purpose of this strange 
building, but some archaeologists still suggest that it may have 
been intended as a memorial or cenotaph. Whatever it was, there 
can be no doubt that it was regarded as a very holy place. When 
the body of Quirinus, Bishop of Siscia in Dalmatia, was brought 
to Rome, to preserve it from the barbarian invasions, it was 
buried here. Many other persons were also buried under the 
floor of the Church of the Apostles, and we know that it was 
considered at that time a great advantage to be buried near the 
body of a saint and that large sums were paid for this privilege. 

The body of St. Sebastian, a famous martyr of the persecu- 
tion of Diocletian, was also buried in this church, and, in course 
of time, his fame so overshadowed the waning memory of the 
connection of the church with the apostles that the church was 
called the Church of St. Sebastian and retains that name until this 
day. It was rebuilt in a hideous seventeenth-century style, andnow 
contains nothing of interest, except Bernini’s statue of St. Sebastian 
and a recently formed museum of objects discovered on the site. 

In 1909 an underground room was discovered near the 
Platonia with the words DOMVS PETRI scratched on the wall. 
This excited great interest, and gave rise to a theory that St. 
Peter had once lived in this place, and that the story that he and 
St. Paul had been buried here for a short time was incorrect. 
Further excavations laid bare the lower part of a ruined building 
decorated in a manner which suggested that it had once been a 
way-side place of refreshment and entertainment. 
ad Catacumbas, which means “the cemetery ground”. The other 
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On the walls of this room inscriptions of an illiterate 
character had been scratched both in Latin and Greek either 
involving the prayers of Peter and Paul, or stating that a memorial 
banquet (called Refrigerium) had been celebrated in their honour. 

The following are specimens of these graffiti: 


DALMATIVS BOTVM IS PROMISIT REFRIGERIVM?! 


PETRVS ET PAVLVS IN MENTE ABEATIS ANTO- 
NIVM BASSVM . . . NIVS ET IN MENTE ABETE 
GALASIVS? 


PAVLE PETRE IN MENTE HABETE SOZOMENON 
ET TV QVI LEGIS.* 


PETRE ET PAVLE PETITE PRO VICTORES 


These graffiti prove that the persons who made them regarded 
this place as being near either the actual or former sepulchre of 
the apostles, for funeral banquets were only celebrated near 
tombs. This was a pagan custom taken over by the Christians. A 
room specially built for the celebration of such banquets may be 
seen in the street of tombs at Pompeii, and there is also one 
in the cemetery of Domitilla, the Christian niece of Vespasian, 
which is quite close to this room. 

It has been suggested that the villa which once stood on the 
site now occupied by the Church of St. Sebastian may have 
belonged to a Christian, and served as a place of refuge for the 
apostles during the persecution. (We read in the story of the 
death of Polycarp, Bishop of Smyrna, which is certainly genuine, 
that he retired to a country villa when he was in danger of arrest.) 
This would account for the inscription DOMVS PETRI. 

_When Pope Damasus restored the cemeteries and set up 
his inscriptions in them, he deliberately made many of them 
very vague in meaning, because the traditions relating to those 
who were buried near his inscriptions were so uncertain, as we 
have already mentioned. The inscription which he set up in the 
Platonia was more vague than usual. It begins: 

Hic habitasse prius sanctos cognoscere debes 
Nomina quisque Petri pariterque Paulique requiris.5 


1“*Dalmatius a vow. He promised a banquet.” 
®“*Peter and Paul have in mind Antonius Bassus . . . and have in mind Gelasius.” 
*“Paul and Peter have Sozomenos in mind and you who read.” 
4 “Peter and Paul Victor.” 
5 “Here you must that the saints once dwelt. Their names, if you ask, were Peter 
and Paul.” 
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The natural interpretation of these lines is that the apostles 
once lived here, not that they were buried here, but the rest of 
the inscription is so obscure and has given rise to such fantastic 
interpretations, that no reliance can be placed on the meaning of 
any part of it. It is, however, not impossible that if the apostles 
took refuge in the villa that once existed on this site and even 
went forth from it to their deaths, their bodies might have been 
brought back here for temporary burial until their tombs had 
been made ready near the places where they had been executed. 
Some such explanation of the existence of the Platonia with its 
double empty tomb in the middle, the sanctity attached to it 
and the inscriptions found on the site promising a memorial 
banquet seems to be required. 

Another very curious discovery has recently been made 
under the Church of St. Sebastian. This is a staircase which 
leads from the tavern to a narrow passage deep in the ground 
which ends in a well, which well apparently once opened up in 
the Church. Its upper part is now blocked and its existence had 
been forgotten. One part of this passage had been covered with 
a ring of stucco on the lower part of which some inscriptions 
had been scratched, one of which was as follows: “‘ Peter and 
Paul have Primus in mind, and Saturnia the wife of the son of 
Primus, and Victorinus her father, for ever.” This was followed 
by the sacred monogram. 

It is plain that this section of the passage was regarded as a 
holy place. Under the floor was a small hollow, the use of which 
had never been discovered, but it must have been of some 
importance, for the inscriptions are placed as near to it as possible 
in a very inconvenient position. 

No obvious reason can be given for the construction of this 
passage. It has been suggested that it was made in a time of 
persecution when the cemeteries were confiscated, in order that 
pilgrims might approach the former resting place of the apostles 
without being seen. It is not likely that the tavern from which the 
passage led would be confiscated, or even regarded with suspicion. 

The fact that it led to the lower part of a well which once 
opened into the Church is interesting. In Severano’s Le sete 
chiese di Roma, written in 1630, there is a long and confused 
account of the burial of the apostles on the Appian Way, and 
this is always connected with a well. Severano may have been 
acquainted with the appearance of the church before it was 
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altered to its present condition some twenty years before the 
date of his book. 

In certain ancient paintings which once existed in the portico 
of St. Peter’s Church the hiding of the bodies of the apostles on 
the Appian Way and their subsequent removal are represented. 
In these pictures they are depicted both being lowered into a 
well and taken up from it again. Rough copies of these pictures 
were preserved in Antonio Bosio’s Roma Sotterranea (1632). 
They were certainly painted before the removal of the well head 
in the Church of St. Sebastian. 

It is possible that the well head was a place of pilgrimage 
after the passage leading to the lower part of the well had been 
blocked or flooded. There is a similar well head in the church 
of St. Praxedis at Rome, but the story attached to that is quite 
different. 

The tombs discovered in the deep hollow ‘under the Church of 
St. Sebastian were cut in the face of the cliff. They were most 
elaborately decorated and afford one more proof that members 
of some wealthy families became Christians. One had the name 
Marcus Clodius Hermes cut in the lintel of the door, which 
probably proves that the owner was a freedman of the family 
of the Clodii. The proof that the owner of one of the tombs 
was a Christian is found in the word iy6éc cut in Greek 
characters with the letter sau between the first and second letters. 
The word iz@d¢ is the well-known acrostic of the words "Inaot¢ 
Yidc Jesus Christ, Son of God, Saviour”), 
and the saw was a symbol of the cross. There is also a 
Greek inscription which may be translated: “‘ Gaius Ancotius 
Epaphroditus to his wife Ancotia Irene and Gaius Ancotius 
Rufus and Gaius Ancotius Rufinus to their beloved mother, a 
lover of God, a lover of widows, a lover of her husband, a lover 
of her children, to keep her in mind.” The fish symbol and 
an anchor were also carved on the slab. These are well-known 
Christian symbols. 

VII, CONCLUSION 

An attempt has here been made to give an objective account 
of the results of excavations, some of them recent, on or near the 
sites connected by tradition with the name of St. Peter, and of the 
documentary evidence which bears on them. Matters which are 
in dispute and theories founded on them have been deliberately 
omitted. 
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The only evidence available until lately about excavations 
round the actual tomb of St. Peter on the Vatican is to be found 
in the manuscript of Ubaldi already referred to, which is worthy 
of much longer treatment and more careful study than can be 
given to it here. Since 1941 further excavations have been 
carried out under St. Peter’s, and we await a full account of 
their results. 

Much has been written about the excavations under the 
Church of St. Sebastian, and many contradictory theories have 
been put forward to explain the discoveries there made. One 
thing is certain. The site on the Appian Way was regarded with 
great reverence from an early date, and this reverence was 
inspired by a belief either that the apostles had lived there, or 
been temporarily buried there, or both. The Church of the 
Apostles, which was built there after the peace of the Church, 
was honoured with the churches on the Vatican and the Ostian 
Way in a special festival which is mentioned in a hymn attri- 
buted to St. Ambrose: 


Tantae per urbis ambitum 
Stipata tendunt agmina; 
Trinis celebratur viis 

Festum sacrorum martyrum.? 


The monumental and literary evidence summarised above 
leaves no reasonable doubt that St. Peter came to Rome some 
time or other, and was put to death in the persecution of Nero or 
soon after. It makes it probable that he had more to do with 
the Church in Rome than could possibly be done in a short visit 
just before his death. It proves that his memory was highly 
honoured at Rome, even more than that of St. Paul, from an 
early period. It is significant that the theology of the First 
Epistle of St. Peter made a deeper impression on the Roman 
Church than the theology of the Epistle to the Romans. This, 
as far as we can judge, was not understood or appreciated at 
Rome. There is not a trace of it in the Epis#le of Clement of 

[' An interesting and well-documented account of the results of recent excavation on 
the Vatican hill, so far as they were allowed to be divulged at the time, was contributed by 
R. T. O'Callaghan to The Biblical Arc. » xii. (1949), pp. 1 ff. One of these results 
is that the commonly held view that the three sout! of Constantine’s basilica 
rested on the three northern walls of Nero’s circus is shown to be wrong. Newly discovered 
inscriptional evidence indicates that the circus is in the vicinity; but its exact location has not 
yet been identified, nor is it certain that it was oriented due east and west. It is announced 
that further details of recent discoveries are to be published shortly in a book by G. 


Kirschbaum, a member of the archaeological commission which has conducting the 
excavations.—ED.] 


2“The close-pressed hold the circuit of so a the feast of the 
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Rome or in the Shepherd of Hermas. It seems that its full mean- 
ing was never appreciated by anyone before the time of St. 
Augustine, and he was not a Roman. Even with his advocacy, 
it failed to make any distinctive impression on the theology of the 
Roman Church, and this is still true. 

The later monumental evidence only confirms what we already 
knew from literary sources, that the Bishops of Rome soon began 
to make extravagant claims for the supremacy of their see, and 
that they based these claims on their succession from the apostle 
to whom the Keys of the Kingdom of Heaven had been given 
and who had been commanded to feed the flock of Christ. 

The evidence here given confirms the truth of a series of 
historical events, but not the truth of a dogma. While we reject 
the dogma, there is no reason why we should reject the historical 
facts on which it was supposed to be founded. 

The refusal to give due weight to such evidence leads to 
general historical scepticism which is founded on nothing better 
than theological or philosophical presuppositions. Its pernicious 
working is seen in the frantic efforts made by some critics to 
prove, in spite of excellent documentary evidence to the contrary, 
that the Apostle John never was at Ephesus. This they try to 
do in the hope that by so doing they may show that it is impossible 
that he should have written the fourth Gospel. If we do not 
follow them in their scepticism as to the presence of St. John at 
Ephesus, we are not justified in using similar methods to prove 
that St. Peter never went to Rome, because we desire “‘ a short 
and easy way ”’ of refuting the Papal claims. 

These must be dealt with on quite other grounds. It is easy 
to trace their growth and the resistance which was made to them, 
even in the meagre literature which has come down to us from 
the first Christian centuries. A theory which rests on interpola- 
tions in the writings of Cyprian, on the Donation of Constantine 
and on the Forged Decretals does not need to be undermined by a 
refusal to accept evidence which is supported by almost con- 
temporary literature and by the results of excavations begun in 
the sixteenth century and continued until the present day, which 
results have never been rendered doubtful, still less refuted, by 
monumental evidence coming from any other place. 

H. P. V. Nuwn. 

Stockport, Cheshire. 
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WHITGIFT AND CARTWRIGHT? 


In 1572 certain persons, dissatisfied with the Elizabethan Religious Settlement and 
desirous of a more radical reformation of the Church of England after the Genevan 
pattern, addressed an Admonition to Parliament, in which they expressed their 
grievances and their demands. No doubt, while formally eddvenned to parliament, 
the Admonition was meant for the nation at large, and was in fact the first Puritan 
manifesto. In the same year it was answered at great length by John Whitgift, 
Master of ‘Trinity and Regius Professor of Divinity at Cambridge, who in 1583 
was to become Archbishop of Canterbury. In 1573 Thomas Cartwright, until 1570 
Lady Margaret Professor of Divinity and till 1572 Fellow of Trinity, produced an 
extensive Rep/ye to the Answere, to which Whitgift responded with 4 Defence of 
the Answere (1574). Finally Cartwright issued his Second Replie (1575) and The 
rest of the second Replie (1577), to which Whitgift vouchsafed no answer. Here 
then is an admirable subject for a monograph, illuminating the great controversy 
between conformist and non-conformist in its first stage. This is the task which 
Mr. McGinn has set himself. The second* and larger part of his huge volume 
(pp. 143-5 39) consists of an abridgment of the actual writings of the disputants 
in their own words arranged topically under such headings as: The Book of Common 
Prayer in general; Specific Portions of the Book; The Episcopal Hierarchy; Vest- 
ments; Non-residence and Pluralities, and other “ Popish Remnants ”’, followed by 
a series of subjects connected with the Genevan Church Order, Election of Ministers, 
the Office of Elders, and the like. Abridgment is, as Mr. McGinn recognises, a 
delicate and even dangerous task, but if carried out fairly it confers a benefit on the 
vast majority of readers whose interest in a controversy like this is real enough but 
would not be sufficiently keen to sustain them through all the bulky volames to 
which it gave rise. It must be allowed that the selection here given is fair, adequate 
and reliably useful. 

To his Abridgment Mr. McGinn has prefixed an elaborate introductory Part 
in which he introduces the protagonists, surveys the issues in dispute and estimates 
the significance of the controversy. His claim is to be absolutely impartial, and as 
an American he has a certain advantage over those who are in this country the heirs 
of these old controversialists. Nevertheless he suffers a corresponding disadvantage 
of not being in a position vitally to realise the existential situation. Indeed it is very 
curious to find an American so sympathetic to a State Establishment and with so 
little patience with non-conformity. While expressing the greatest admiration for 
the two works of Professor A. F. Scott Pearson of Belfast—Thomas Cartwright and 
Elizabethan Puritanism and Church and State: A Study of Political Ideas of Six- 
teenth Century Puritanism, “ both of them masterpieces of sound thinking, scholarly 
completeness, and intellectual honesty ”—he is nevertheless constrained to modify 
some of Dr. Pearson’s judgments which he holds are too favourable to Cartwright. 
In fact he evinces a rather active dislike of this revolutionary. One may illustrate 
from the chapter entitled “‘ The Prologue at Cambridge”. In 1570 Cartwright was 
on the orders of Archbishop Grindal refused the Degree of Doctor of Divinity, and 
in the same year removed from his professorship by Whitgift as Vice-Chancellor. 
In 1572 Whitgift as Master of Trinity dismissed him from his fellowship on the 
ground that he had not been ordained as required by College Statute. No doubt he 


'y Donald J. McGinn. (Rutgers University’ Press, 
New Brunswick, U.S.A. 1949. an ie $6.50.) 
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was a troublesome person with doctrinaire ideas about Orders and the Doctorate 
which prevented him from normal compliance with the rules. But it is to misjudge 
him to say (p. 47): “ His theory that the Doctorate is an ecclesiastical rather than 
an academic office permitted him the rationalisation that the University statutes 
were illegal. In short the University was wrong and he was right.” In the 1570's 
the Elizabethan Settlement was still a new thing with no theology behind it. It was 
still possible to suppose that it might not be permanent. It is easy and perhaps 
natural now to award the palm of victory in the discussion to Whitgift, assuming 
that the whole controversy was an exercise in academic dialectic, assuming also that 
Scripture had nothing whatever to do with ecclesiastical arrangements of which the 
government of the day approved. There is in him a robust common sense somewhat 
lacking in Cartwright; but one cannot fail to note that he was all his life a successful 
pluralist who was satisfied that he held his accumulated benefices “ by law ”, while 
Cartwright had a conscience about such things and suffered for his conscientious 
scruples. Mr. McGinn puts the case for law and order with admirable clarity, 
and reduces non-conformity to utter absurdity. We still prefer Scott Pearson’s 
more balanced judgments. 


Joun H. S. 
University of Edinburgh. 


CHRISTIANITY AND HISTORY? 


Tus Book, which contains an amplified version of six lectures broadcast in the 
spring of 1949, has been hailed as “ the most outstanding pronouncement on the 
meaning of history by a professional historian in England since Acton’s Inaugural.” 
However that may be, it undoubtedly unfolds an amazing richness and variety of 
thought and observation. This reviewer, it must be admitted, cannot with any 
confidence determine what is its “ unifying theme”. But the margins of his copy 


are liberally strewn with marks calling attention to profoundly suggestive sayings; 
and the total impression is that throughout we are offered ripe wisdom distilled 
from vast learning. 

The conflict of Religion and Science has long been notorious. But Professor 
Butterfield believes that “ current assumptions concerning the whole course of 
human life in time . . . are in reality a more serious obstacle to Christianity than 
the natural sciences ”, and he illustrates from Marxism. Certainly Christianity 
offers a far broader target to the critical historian than to the scientist. Not only 
is there the long question-raising history of the Church; there is also the Bible, made 
up of documents spread over a very long period of time and telling of a divine plan 
of salvation that runs through all human history and overlaps it, as it were into 
Eternity, at both ends. And there is the essential assertion of Christian faith that God 
is supremely revealed in one historical event, the Life and Passion of Jesus of Naza- 
reth, to which all other events either look forward or look backward. ‘There have 
been Christian scientists who have helped us by explaining what Christianity looks 
like from their special point of view. Now a “ technical historian ” who is also a 
Christian undertakes to explain to us how he visualises the relation of Christianity 
and History. This is not, be it observed, primarily a technical historian’s treat- 
ment of the Biblical documents considered simply as historical documents. There 
is necessarily some of that here, but it is hardly the significant part of the book. Rather 
one whose specialism is to study “ the new kind of life which man has superimposed 
on the jungle, the forest and the waste ”—“‘ the drama of personalities taking place 
on the stage of nature and amid its imposing scenery ”’—comes forward to tell us 
where and how we may, if we will, find traces therein of the activity of God. 

First of all Professor Butterfield explains the nature and limitations of technical 
history. It provides us with “ a reasonable assurance that certain things did happen, 

—weee By Herbert Butterfield. (Bell and Sons, Ltd., London. 1949. 
146 pp. 75 
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that they happened in a certain order, and that certain connections exist between 
them independently of any philosophy or creed of ours’. But “ when we have 
reconstructed the whole of mundane history it does not form a self-explanatory 
system ”’. It remains to interpret it, and interpretation is a matter not of scholarship 
but of religion. “ The cry for the interpretation of the human drama is a cry not 
for technical history but for something more like ‘ prophecy’ . . . for precisely 
the thing which the Biblical writers were doing.” “Our final interpretation of 
history is the most sovereign decision we can take ” and it decides the part we our- 
selves are going to play in the drama. By it we are committed to a specific kind of 
living. But in taking it we have passed beyond the realm of the historian. 

Professor Butterfield goes on to consider a number of topics which belong 
also to theology; points at which history closely borders on theology, where the 
boundary line becomes very thin. We can only mention some of these and whet 
the appetite by quoting some of the more remarkable observations: (i) Human 
Nature and Human Sin (“ History uncovers man’s universal sin ’”); (ii) Judgment 
(“ Judgment is always upon us,—upon man’s universal sin,—but the sentence falls 
on the great human systems, on nations, civilisations, institutions . . . The systems 
break, the organisations crumble, though man himself goes on”; “ If there is a 
meaning in history it lies not in the systems . .. . but in each personality considered 
as an end in himself”; ‘“‘ We envisage our history in the proper light if we say that 
each generation—indeed each individual—exists for the glory of God’); (iii) Cata- 
clysm and Tragic Conflict (“ You cannot moralise history . . . except by some 
development of a doctrine of vicarious sacrifice ””) ; (iv) Providence (“ I am unable 
to see how a man can find the hand of God in secular history unless he has first 
found that he has an assurance of it in his personal experience . . . an assurance that 
good can be wrested out of evil”’). All this, Professor Butterfield says, is brought 
into sharp focus in the earthly life of Jesus Christ, which “ to the limit that is possible 
with finite things we regard as capturing into time a portion of eternity”. 

Quite evidently he has but little sympathy with vast expectations and busy 
endeavours to realise the Kingdom of God on earth and in time. Probably no 
sincere historian nowadays could. But he has what is perhaps remarkable in an 
historian—a sympathetic eye for all the manifestations of personal religion, and for 
the activities of the Church which aim at promoting it, worship, preaching, urging 
and exemplifying the basic Christian virtues of humility and charity. There is 
perhaps a touch of Pietism here, but at least it enables one to refuse to be impressed 
by “any argument based on the decline in the numbers of professing Christians in 
the twentieth century”. After all, the external motives for such profession exist no 
longer. On the contrary he bids us see the present day as the most important and 
exhilarating period of the History of Christianity for fifteen hundred years. Christian 
faith gives us “ the elasticity of mind” to remain free from the catchwords and 
idealisms that threaten to enslave men, and from paralysing fear for the fate of 
civilisation itself. If there is a unifying theme in these chapters it surely is that 
personal faith in God is the ultimate thing in human life, and he closes with the 
striking words: “ Hold to Christ and for the rest be totally uncommitted.” It is 
refreshing and strengthening to have this testimony to Christian simplicity from 
one whose preoccupation is with the tangled skein of human affairs throughout 
the centuries. 


Joun H. S. Burzeicn. 
University of Edinburgh. 


IGNATIUS AND THE FOURTH GOSPEL! 


IGNATIUS OF ANTIOCH stands apart from the rest of the Apostolic Fathers not only 

because he has a clearer conception of the hierarchical structure of the Church, bu; 
1 Ignatius von Antiochien und das Fohannesevangelium. By Christian Maurer. (Zwingli- 

Verlag, Zurich. 1949. 108 pp. Sw. francs.) 
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also because he represents a type of theology more closely akin to Pauline and 
especially Johannine elements in the New Testament. Traditionally he was reputed 
a disciple of St. John. Like his contemporaries, however, he never formally cites 
the New Testament writings, so that his actual acquaintance with them has been 
the subject of much debate. In spite of obvious contacts with the Fourth Gospel in 
the use of some of its characteristic words it has been maintained that his know- 
ledge of that Gospel is by no means certain. Dr. Maurer has undertaken a thorough 
investigation of the problem and has reached some novel and surprising conclusions. 
In Part I of his work he studies the problem of literary dependence and finds in 
Ignatius three short passages which almost certainly, and two which probably, do 
evince such dependence on the Gospel. None of these is direct straightforward 
uotation. All of them seem to be made up of phrases culled from the Fourth 
ospel and strung together without regard to their original meaning or context. 
This might be readily explained by the fact that Ignatius is quoting from memory 
and that he is steeped in the phraseology of his author. But Dr. Maurer contends 
that we have here an example of the method of quotation practised by the Gnostics 
to given an ostensible basis in Scripture to their peculiar teachings. ‘This conten- 
tion must seem somewhat precarious, but it rests on a meticulous analysis of the 
ges in question to which justice cannot be done in a brief review. More 
important is Part II, where the problem is whether Ignatius really understood the 
Fourth Gospel. Here three characteristic concepts common to both are carefully 
analysed—Truth, Unity, the Eucharist. In each case it is maintained that 
Ignatius has misinterpreted his source. ‘The words are the same and they belong 
also to the vocabulary of the Gnostics, but while John uses them in an anti-Gnostic, 
purely Biblical, sense Ignatius’s background is wholly that of Syrian Gnosticism 
and the Mystery religions. Paul and John in their mission to the Gentile world must 
needs make use of its religious and philosophical vocabulary, but with the Old 
Testament behind them informing their thought they cannot go adrift on the 
uncharted sea of speculation. The Gentile Church was not immune from that 
danger which makes its appearance in Ignatius. In the providence of God the 
Church was guided to retain the Old Testament as authoritative Scripture, and so 
retained its hold on historical realism in spite of encroaching mysticism. New 
Testament scholars especially will welcome Dr. Maurer’s elucidation of the Old 
Testament background of the Johannine vocabulary, and his contribution to a 

subject which for some time has been attracting their attention. 

Joun H. S. Burzercu. 
University of Edinburgh. 


FOUR CENTURIES OF SCOTTISH PSALMODY? 


Tue Scottish Psalter in Metre will begin the fourth century of its use in the Church 
of Scotland on the first day of May this year. It came into use on the first day of 
May 1650 bearing the title: Te Psalms of David in Meeter: Newly translated, and 
diligently compared with the originall Text, and former Translations: More plaine, 
smooth and agreeable to the Text, than any heretofore. The story of the origin and 
evolution of the 1650 Psalter was told by Dr. Patrick in the Lectures which he 
gave in the New College, Edinburgh, and at St. Mary’s College, St. Andrews, 
when he was Lecturer under the Chalmers Trust for 1945-8. That story we now 
have here. Dr. Patrick is an enthusiast for his subject and the master touch of the 
expert can be discerned everywhere in this excellent and handsomely printed book. 
Those who in days to come may desire to know the unassailable facts with regard 
to the history of the 1650 Psalter will turn with confidence to this final and authori- 
tative account of that history, for it makes all earller and more or less fragmentary 
1 Four Centuries of Scottish Psalmody. By Millar Patrick, D.D. (Geoffrey Cumber 
125. 6d.). 
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accounts unnecessary. To that account Dr. Patrick has added here information of 
entrancing interest about such matters as “ The Rise of the Choir Movement”, 
“ Practice-Verses.”, and “ The Era of Great Precentors ”’. 

When this book has been read, certain parts of it stand out prominently in the 
mind. For one thing, it is remarkable to observe how little there really is of the 
Version of Francis Rous in the 1650 Psalter. There are 8,620 lines in all in that 
Psalter. Dr. W. P. Rorison of Dalserf, a typescript copy of whose work, The Story 
of the Scottish Psalter, can be consulted in the Assembly Library, Edinburgh, 

“with incredible patience and particularity, carried out a detailed comparison of 
the 1650 Version with ten others, in order to trace every line, so far as might be 
possible, to its source”. As the result of this laborious investigation, it was dis- 
covered that, of the 8,620 lines, only 878 can be traced to the Version of Rous. In 
the Version of the first Psalm in the 1650 Psalter only two lines of Rous are pre- 
served, and in the beloved twenty-third Psalm only one, the second line, “ He 
makes me down to lie.” We owe the second line of the last verse of that Psalm, 
“ shall surely follow me”, to the Version of King James VI and I. Dr. Patrick 
indicates the source of each line of that Psalm, and it is not a little startling to see 
“ how much of a mosaic in reality it is” (pp. 101-3). 

The chapter dealing with “ Practice- erses”” is an eminently readable one, 
abounding in humour and reminding us of a rather curious phase of Scottish Church 
life (pp. 164-78). “The Psalm-book,” says Dr. Patrick, “ was held so peculiarly 
sacred that no irreverence in the use of its words must be permitted. It came to be 
thought as grave a sin to misuse its words as to take the name of God in vain. Not 

> goto liberty in his private rehearsal to use the sacred words: 
pr a d some other medium for practising his art. There was nothing sacro- 
sanct prtan newetien but the words were not regarded as permissible for use except 
in the worship of God. Practising was not thought of as a religious exercise; 


so practice-verses to serve as substitutes for the purpose had to be found.” When 
choirs were introduced in 1753, they also made use of such . Quite 
a number of them have come down to us. The names of Psalm Tunes suggested 


some of them: 
Come, let us sing the tune of FRENCH, 
The second measure low; 
The third ascendeth very high, 
The fourth doth downward go. 


The old Scottish name for the tune YORK was STILT, suggested by its high- 
stepping movement: so this rhyme was evolved: 


Come, let us a’ tak’ up the STILT, 
And mony be; 

But if oor foot should tak’ a stone, 
Doon to the grund fa’ we. 


Many of the rhymes had a humorous flavour about them. Dr. Patrick asks us to 
imagine the young choristers making their way homeward in the moonlight along 
the country roads, making up such rustic humorous rhymes together. Here is one: 


O mither dear, Tod Lowrie’s lum, 
Whan sweepit will it be? 

For a’ the soot come tummlin’ doon, 
An’ spilet ma grannie’s tea, 
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Another from the west of Scotland—Paisley and Ayrshire—ran: 


A weaver said unto his son 
The day that he was born, 
My blessings on your curly pow; 
You'll rin wi’ pirns the morn. 
Life in the Scottish Church in the old days was not the terribly sombre thing that 
some have thought it to be. Dr. Patrick quotes these words from one of John 
Buchan’s addresses to a Scottish audience in Canada: “ We are a reverent people, 
and yet we can be exceedingly free with our sacred things, as anyone who had 
read half-a-dozen Covenanting sermons will admit . . . Even in our most serious 
and solemn moods we have our touches of comedy.” Do not Scottish Presbyterians 
sing, “ Him serve with mirth, His praise forth tell”’, when people in England, it 
may be, are singing the version which runs, “‘ Him serve with fear”’? 

Dr. Patrick’s chapter about “ The Era of the Great Precentors ”’ (pp. 190-205) 
is deeply interesting. We are reminded of many interesting facts in connection with 
these noted men. R. A. Smith, precentor in Paisley and in St. George’s Church, 
Edinburgh, composed the tunes INVOCATION, SELMA, MORVEN and ST. 
LAWRENCE. Thomas Legerwood Hately was the precentor of the first General 
Assembly of the Free Church of Scotland in 1843. He was sent out on a mission 
of musical instruction throughout Scotland by the Free Church, and he attracted 
and taught huge classes, 500, 600, and in Greenock goo. Three quite exceptionally 

precentors in Edinburgh last century were John Templeton of Broughton 
Place Church, John Wilson of St. Mary’s, and David Kennedy of Nicolson Street 
Church, the father of Mrs. Kennedy Fraser, of “ Songs of the Hebrides’ fame. 
About these three men Dr. Patrick says this, which must be “ news” to many 
people, as it was to the present reviewer: “‘ These three men were so notable in their 
day that they were commemorated together by a bronze plaque on the rock of the 
Calton Hill, above the steps ascending from Waterloo Place, bearing their heads 
and names and nothing more.” 

Dr. Patrick’s last three chapters deal with what he calls “ The Insufficiencies 
of the Scottish Psalter”, under the three heads, “ Attempts to enlarge the scope of 
Psalmody”’, “ Literary Defects”, and “ The Future of Scottish Psalmody”. He 
quotes Dr. John Ker’s glowing tribute to the 1650 Version (p. 104) and Sir Walter 
Scott’s equally fine tribute (pp. 213 f.), but he points out faithfully its defects. 
That there are literary defects in the 1650 Version none know so well as those who 
belong to Churches in which the praise is confined to that Version. Dr. Patrick 
quotes from a Report of the Free Church of Scotland Psalmody Committee, sub- 
mitted to the General Assembly of 1866, a statement of these defects—the “ anti- 
quated words, harsh expressions, grammatical inaccuracies . . . awkward inversions, 
identical or otherwise faulty rhymes, and a literality carried so far as to make some 
passages look more like versified prose than poetry ” (pp. 222 f.). 

Dr. Patrick quotes (p. 30) Hopkins’s (of Sternhold and Hopkins) versification 
of the eleventh verse of the seventy-fourth Psalm: 

Why dost Thou draw Thy hand aback 
and hide it in Thy lap? 
Oh, pluck it out, and bee not slacke 
to give Thy foes @ rap. 
That Psalm seems to have suffered many things at the hands of many masters of doggerel. 
The Scottish Psalter of 1650 has this truly astonishing rendering of the fifth verse: 
A man was famous and was had 
in estimation, 
According as he lifted up 
his axe thick trees upon. 
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There is indeed a vast gulf between that kind of thing and what has always seemed 
to the present reviewer to be the finest bit of poetry in the Scottish Psalter, the 
fifth verse of the thirtieth Psalm: 


For but a moment lasts His wrath; 
life in His favour lies: 

Weeping may for a night endure, 
at morn doth joy arise. 


The authentic note of poetry is there, but many verses in the Psalter come far below 
that standard. It cannot be for edification to sing in the twentieth century such 
archaic and uncouth lines as these: 


Pure to the pure, froward Thou kyth’st 
unto the froward wight (Ps. xviii. 26). 


If only a poet were to arise among us who would be as familiar with Mount Zion 
as with Mount Parnassus, and if he were to give us a version of the Hebrew Psalms, 
based on the Scottish Psalter but reaching more uniformly the heights of true poetry 
to which that Psalter sometimes soars, that would be something for which the 
Presbyterian Churches which confine themselves to the Psalms in their worship 
might well rejoice. Such Churches would also find their worship enriched if a 
greater variety of metres could be introduced, as has been done in the Presbyterian 
Church of Ireland and the Presbyterian Chufch in Canada. The less conservative 
members of the Presbyterian family ought also to welcome such innovations, as 
they have welcomed other innovations. 

We can heartily agree with Dr. Patrick when he says, in his closing words, that 
“ the Tercentenary of this historic Psalter should recall the whole Scottish Church 
to a reconsideration of its value—as a precious part of the national religious inheri- 
tance and as an incomparable medium of the national Church’s praise. It should 
awaken in all thoughtful people who are sensitive to tradition, and alive to historical 
as well as religious values, a pride which will induce them, with zealous vigilance 
and care, to preserve as far as possible in the Church’s use this venerable instrument 
of their country’s worship ” (p. 230). The hymn-singing Presbyterian Churches 
might well lay these words to heart and give a larger place to the Psalms in their 
worship than they sometimes do.’ 

- ‘The book contains thirteen excellent illustrations. One gives two pages from 
the 1635 Psalter, showing how four singers, in pairs, on opposite sides, could sing 
from the same book. Another is a reproduction of David Allan’s painting, “The 
Stool of Repentance”. It shows a precentor in his desk below the preacher in a 
Scottish kirk of the early eighteenth century, when the people had to furnish their 
own seats or do without. The last illustration is J. H. Lorimer’s famous painting, 
“An Ordination of Elders”. It shows a “ two-decker” pulpit, with a seemly 
precentor’s desk, “as used in the nineteenth century,” says Dr. Patrick, “ before 
the introduction of organs”, and as used still, it may be added, in Scottish kirks 
known to some of us. 

ALEXANDER Ross. 
Free Church College, 
Edinburgh. 


EDUCATION AND THE CURE OF SOULS! 


Tuis voLumE gives the four main addresses and an abridgment of the discussions 
at a conference of the Association of Swiss Reformed Pastors. In Switzerland as 
elsewhere, and perhaps specially in Switzerland, there is a notable coming together 
for mutual encouragement and correction of teachers and ministers, and ministers 
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and doctors. There has been a long time of something very like estrangement, but 
now, while there are still frontiers marking off the territories of the different voca- 
tions, frontiers do not only divide, as Professor Thurneysen remarks; they also bind 
ther. 

these papers, fret (th: Carl Ginther of Basel) and a minister 
(Pierre Etienne of Berne) speak on Christian Education, and then a doctor (Dr. Th. 
Bovet of Zirich) and a theological professor (Professor Ed. Thurneysen of Basel) 
on Psychology and the Cure of Souls. 

Dr. Gunther writes with a sense of urgency. He misses the note of profundity 
in modern life. He longs for inner peace—the peace which comes from God above. 
The task of Christian Education must be undertaken whatever the difficulties. 
It cannot be begun too early in any man’s life. Indeed Dr. Ganther is perhaps most 
interesting in what he says about the influence of the home. From the side of 
Church teaching he would not have us unceremoniously abandon the use of cate- 
chisms. Pastor Etienne thinks that modern schools have come to an impasse. 
They hesitate before life. His main criticism of religious education is that it fails 
to hold youth at the criticial time—in effect it abandons youth at adolescence so 
+ as many a minister must ruefully admit, confirmation often becomes its opposite 

* un brevet de sortir de l’Eglise.”” He has also some sharp things to say about the 
static instruction of divinity students. “ Beside the tomb of pit the Church 
must declare whether it is with those who bring the balm and the grave-clothes 
of an excessive conservatism or with Him who raises to eternal life.” 

Dr. Bovet, a medical man, is concerned about the lack of vitality in the Church 
in a world filled with anti-Christian dynamism. He desires to see a fresh Christian 
anthropology in which the concepts will be equally applicable to medical psychology 
and the cure of souls. The first conception to recover is that of the person; the 
second the true meaning of repentance. He considers that in present practice when 
people come to consult a doctor or a minister, two things must be seen very clearly: 
(1) The situation in which the person finds himself at the moment; and (2) Where 
do we go from here? The doctor has usually some clear ideas about the first, says 
Dr. Bovet, but not the second, and the minister is clear about the second but evades 
the first. Professor Thurneysen is concerned chiefly with the recovered sense of the 
wholeness of man. Material and spiritual monism to-day has, he thinks, been more 
or less left behind, and he is concerned to work out some of the implications of 
practice that must come with this recovered wholeness, especially in the cure of souls. 


Wuuam 
New College, Edinburgh. 


OLD TESTAMENT INTRODUCTION? 
In most fields of learning the necessity arises from time to time for the publication 
of an authoritative statement of the positions reached and held. This holds good in 
Old Testament study as in other fields. Volumes of Old Testament introduction 
may, broadly speaking, be divided into two classes. There are those which aim chiefly 
at setting forth the special studies and conclusions of their authors. Such a work, 
for example, is Professor Ivan Engnell’s Traditionshistorish Inledning till Gamla 
Testamentet (Part I published at Uppsala in 1945), which presents the new approach 
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to these studies called after that Swedish school of which Dr. Engnell is so dis- 
tinguished a spokesman. From another Scandinavian scholar, on the other hand, 
comes an Introduction which puts the student abreast of the general position held at 
the present time in the Old Testament field. The English edition of this work is 


an expansion and revision as well as a translation of Professor Bentzen’s Danish 
Indledning til det Gamle Testamente which was published by the same house in 
1941. We must pay tribute not only to the quality of Dr. Bentzen’s English but 
also to the accuracy shown by the Danish printers in tackling a foreign language. 
The two volumes may be obtained in this country, we understand, from the Oxford 
University Press. 

The second volume of Dr. Bentzen’s work is devoted to special introduction 
to the books of the Old Testament along the usual lines, its viewpoint being that 
of general “ critical orthodoxy ”. It isamply documented (especially in its references 
pt literature), and presents a first-rate account of the position as it is 

Of even greater importance is Professor Bentzen’s first volume, which deals 
with general introduction, paying attention to the Canon and Text of the Old 
Testament and the Forms of Old Testament Literature. The matters dealt with in 
this volume are not treated with any adequacy in most Introductions. R. H. 
Pfeiffer has a full discussion of Canon and Text in his Jwtroduction to the Old Testa- 
< (New York, 1941), but we regard Bentzen’s judgment as sounder than 

er’s. 

In his treatment of the Canon of the Old Testament Dr. Bentzen says some 
things which need to be said loudly, particularly with regard to the Alexandrian 
Canon and the Council of Jamnia. It is frequently said that the Alexandrian Jews 
had a larger Canon than the Palestinian Jews. In fact, as Bentzen points out, the 
Pentateuch was the only part of the Septuagint that was ever authorised or “ canon- 
ized ” by the Alexandrian Jews. The inclusion of the Apocrypha in the Septuagint 
implies nothing in the way of canonical recognition of those books so far as the 
Jews were concerned. ‘The wider “ Septuagint ” Canon was the creation of early 
Gentile Christianity. The Palestinian Jews, on the other hand, recognised the 
Hebrew Canon considerably before the Christian era. The discussions at Jamnia do 
not imply that the question was still fluid, or that the Canon had never been closed. 
These discussions “ have not so much dealt with acceptance of certain writings into 
the Canon, but with their right to remain there . . . it is always presupposed that 
the disputed books are canonical” (I. p. 31). Further, although Bentzen does not 
go into this, there is ground for thinking that the revival of these questions at Jamnia 
was due in part to the impact of Jewish Christianity, which between a.p. 70 and 132 
was in a strong position to press its Messianic propaganda, based to a large extent 
on the interpretation of Old Testament prophecy. 

In his treatment of the ‘Text of the Old Testament Bentzen is greatly indebted 
to Paul Kahle’s research—a fact which, in our view, makes this part of his Intro- 
duction specially valuable. Bentzen wrote, however, before the discovery of the 
Dead Sea Scrolls: he was able only to make a few allusions to them in Vol. II 
(pp. 7, 116, 153). It is, fortunately, no longer necessary to say that the Nash 
Papyrus is the oldest manuscript of Hebrew Scripture that we have. In the matter 
of conjectural emendations he is wisely cautious. “ Pure conjecture is not justified 
until all witnesses are seen to have failed ”, he says, and quotes with approval some- 
one else’s rider: “ And then, too, it is best not to use it.” We may recall here War- 
field’s dictum: “The only test of a successful conjecture is that it shall approve 
itself as inevitable. Lacking inevitableness, it remains doubtful (Textual Criticism 
of the New Testament, p. 209). 

Dr. Bentzen’s discussion of the literary forms of the Old Testament is ex- 
haustive and interesting. Our own conviction is that, in the Old as in the New 
Testament, the importance of form-criticism has been greatly overrated. It is 
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gratifying, therefore, to see that Bentzen, while by no means underestimating the 
part played by oral tradition, emphasizes the special circumstances which in Israel 
lent greater weight to the written word. “ Gunkel’s whole ‘ history ’ of the forms 
rest[s] upon the presupposition of an evolutionistic scheme which is not justified 
by the facts. We therefore in our handling of the literature shall be very reserved 
against attempts and temptations to write history. We shall mainly limit ourselves 
to the registering and description of the categories” (p. 111). For our part, to 
refer to but one point, we regard with profound scepticism much that is said about 
the New Year accession-festival in Israel and the influence which it is thought to 
have had on the Psalter and other Old Testament material. But (talking about the 
Psalter) we are impressed by the scale of Bentzen’s reversion to a pre-exilic dating 
of the Psalms (including Pss. ii and cx): “‘ the psalms are prior to the great prophets ” 
(I, p. 160). He does not go so far as Engnell, however, who regards only one Psalm 
in the whole collection (Ps. cxxxvii) as certainly post-exilic! 

Dr. Bentzen distinguishes between Introduction and theology. Introduction 
“ must modestly understand its position as a humble servant of the Word”. Its 
method is purely “ philologico-historical”, but he adds “ that we are bound to a 
theology, marked by the notion of incarnation, and that all docetism must be 
repelled”. While a good many of his conclusions tend in a conservative direction 
his could not be called a conservative Introduction. He has, in particular, some hard 
words to say about “ the confessionalistic theology of repristination ”, represented 
last century by scholars like Hengstenberg and Keil. Probably, therefore, he would 
disapprove of the other two Introductions before us, both of which are written from 
a frankly “ confessionalistic ” viewpoint. 

The first of these, by Professor Young, comes hard on the heels of his com- 
mentary on Daniel. It is the outgrowth of some forty articles which he contributed . 
to The Southern Presbyterian Fournal in 1947-8. The first thing to say about it is 
that it is a thoroughly conservative work. We shall now be at no loss for an answer 
if we are asked to recommend an Old Testament Introduction which on the one 
hand is up to date and on the other hand presents and upholds the most conservative 
case for the Mosaic authorship of the Pentateuch, the unity of Isaiah and of Zech- 
ariah, the historicity of Jonah and Esther, the exilic date of Daniel, the Davidic 
authorship of many of the Psalms, and the like. For here is the very book. J. H. 
Raven’s Introduction (New York, 1906) is somewhat out of date, and S. A. Cart- 
ledge’s Conservative Introduction to the Old Testament (Grand Rapids, 1943), 
despite its title, has been judged by some to be insufficiently conservative. 

In a review of Dr. Cartledge’s book in the Westminster Theological Fournal for 
November 1943, Dr. W. E. Welmers indicated certain features which might be 
specially looked for in a conservative Introduction to the Old Testament. One 
feature was a general survey of the historical background of the Old ‘Testament as 
a whole; the other was a study of those problems in the Old Testament which are 
—- only on the conservative interpretation (he instanced the contents of the 

able of Nations in Gen. x, the narrative of the dispersion in Gen. xi with its 
curious etymology of Babel and its implications for the origin of diverse languages, 
and the variety of languages represented among the names of the early chapters of 
Genesis). Dr. Young’s book, however, does not supply these desiderata. An author 
has the right to impose his own limits, and he has restricted himself almost entirely 
to special introduction, considering that in any case “‘ the immediate need of the 
Church . . . is for a knowledge of the contents of the Sacred Scriptures”. That 
Dr. Young has much of value to say about general introduction, however, is evident 
from his brief remarks on it here, as also in his contribution to The Infallible Word. 
We hope, too, that he will before long publish his doctoral thesis on Bid/ical 
Criticism to the End of the Second Christian Century, to which he refers in a footnote; 
he has already whetted our appetite by printing one of its chapters—on “‘ Celsus 
and the Old Testament ”"—in the Westminster Theological Fournal for May 1944. 
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While he makes his theological position uncompromisingly clear, Dr. Young is 
not slow in acknowledging his indebtedness to teachers and other scholars whose 
general approach to the subject he rejects. But his chief indebtedness is to Dr. Allis, 
as indeed is manifest throughout the volume. 

He includes a useful chapter (pp. 109-53) on “ The Literary Criticism of the 
Pentateuch ”’, in which he reviews the history of Pentateuchal criticism and restates 
the conservative view along the lines of Dr. Allis’s The Five Books of Moses. While 
he does not welcome the ascendancy of the modern school of form-criticism, he finds 

“ much valuable information in Gunkel’s writings, and also many true exegetical 
insights’. In his review of recent work on the Pentateuch, we miss any reference 
to Edward Robertson’s view. What he says about H. M. Wiener on p. 143 could 
be said of many another worker in the Pentateuchal field: “‘ On the whole he is at 
his best in the refutation of the Wellhausen position rather than in the presentation 
of a positive reconstruction.” 

The fifth chapter of Genesis, he considers, should not be used to compute a 
chronology; “ we should probably interpret phrases such as v. 15 to mean that 
Mahalaleel began the line which culminated in Jared”’ (p. 58). In his contention 
that “ there is no warrant for regarding [Exod.] xv. 1-19 as the work of a late 
psalmist ” (p. 72) he has the powerful support of W. F. Albright. In the section 
on Ezekiel he deals at some length with futurist interpretations of Gog’s invasion 
(chapters xxxviii and xxxix) and of the New Commonwealth (chapters xl—xlviii). 
But with regard to Ezekiel’s earlier chapters we should have welcomed some con- 
sideration of the possibility that the prophet moved back and fore between Meso- 
potamia and Palestine during Zedekiah’s reign and uttered some of his oracles at 
home. The entire episode of Hosea’s marriage seems to him to be symbolic. Of 
the literal sense of Hos. i. 2, he says: “ At first sight it appears that Hosea is being 
commanded to do something that is wrong.”’ But may the language not be regarded 
as proleptic? “ Metrical considerations ”, he says (p. 285), “‘ are not sufficient to 
serve as criteria for textual criticism.” We agree (but would point out on p. 282 
that G. B. Gray’s middle name was Buchanan, not Burney). The general trust- 
worthiness of the titles to the Psalms is maintained; Job is dated in the Solomonic 
age: the Song of Songs is basically Solomonic and is included in the Canon to teach 
us the purity and sanctity of marriage. Ecclesiastes, however, is post-exilic: “a 
later author placed his words in Solomon’s mouth ” (p. 341). This may be sigue 
by some as a departure from Dr. Young’s general conservatism; he is not alone, of 
course, among Reformed scholars in holding this view. 

In his discussion of the date of the Book of Judges we observe with some sur- 
prise that Dr. Young is inclined to reject the Masoretic reading of Judg. xviii. 30 
(“ until the day of the captivity of the land ”’) in favour of Houbigant’s emendation 
“until the day of the captivity of the ark” (replacing Ad’dres by Aa’arén). This 
emendation (which treats verse 30 as a kind of doublet of verse 31) is also preferred, 
for example, by C. F. Burney; it has recently been given wider currency in The 
Bible in Basic English But we see no reason to doubt the received text; we take 
it to mean that the priesthood then established at Dan continued down to the time 
(732 B.c.) when Tiglath-pileser III deported the inhabitants of the northern part 

of the kingdom of Samaria and made that area an Assyrian province. Under the 
divided monarchy, of course, Dan became one of the two chief shrines of the northern 
kingdom—a distinction due not only to its geographical position but also probably 


Kane asia G. Ch. foriearey Recent Trends in Old Testament Criticism (1.V.F., 1938), 


the whole verse within square brackets to indicate that it is an addition made by a later 
writer (which we question). The B recension of LXX and the Peshitta agree with the 
Masoretic text; the A recension of LXX has éws rfjs ueroueolas rou Adv, with which we may 

of Dan had its own priests down to the day when it went into exile”). 
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to the fact that its priesthood boasted descent from Moses. It looks, then, as if the 
Book of Judges in its final form belongs to a later date than the early days of the 
monarchy, to which Dr. Young assigns it. 

This is a matter of but minor importance in Dr. Young’s book, but it acquires 
major significance in the Short Introduction to the Pentateuch which has just come 
from the pen of Professor Aalders of Amsterdam. In his enquiry into the date of the 
completed Pentateuch Dr. Aalders fixes the capture of Jerusalem in David’s seventh 
year (c. 1000 B.c.) as the terminus ad guem. For the Book of Judges, he considers, 
implies the existence of the completed Pentateuch, and the Book of Judges was 
written while Jerusalem was still in Jebusite hands (cf. Judg. i. 21). To those who 
would object that Judg. xviii. 30 implies a later date, he replies that chapters 
xvii-xxi form a later appendix to the book and thus must be left out of the reckoning 
for the date of the main part. That may be so, but “ unto this day ” in Judg. i. 21 
may conceivably belong to the source which the author has used here (cf. the 
reference in i. 29 to Gezer as a Canaanite city—it did not become Israelite until 
Solomon’s reign). ‘This would not be the only place in the Old Testament where 
“ unto this day ” or the like refers to the date of the source rather than to that of the 
completed work in which it now appears (cf. 2 Chron. v. 9 with 1 Kings viii. 8). 

The terminus post guem for the completed Pentateuch Dr. Aalders considers to 
be the beginning of the Israelite monarchy. This he regards as a necessary corollary 
of the list given in Gen, xxxvi. 31 ff. of “ the kings that reigned in the land of Edom, 
before there reigned any king over the children of Israel”. This is a natural in- 
ference from the language, although Dr. Young (p. 65) argues—not too convin- 
cingly, it must be said—for the Mosaic dating even of this passage. The evidence 
of archaeology is that the kingdom of Edom is not earlier than the thirteenth century 

udges. 
, Dr. Aalders takes the view that Moses was the author of all that is 
Pentateuchal legislation and of most of the narrative setting in which the legislation 
is placed. But he acknowledges the presence in the Pentateuch of several “‘ post- 
Mosaica ”’ and “ a-Mosaica ” (why not “ non-Mosaica”’?). Among these he includes 
Num. xv. 22—31 (because of the way in which Moses is referred to in ov. 22 and 
“a piece of a separate itinerary of unknown source . . . perhaps added in 
margin and erroneously inserted in the present text ’”). 

‘These examples may suffice to show that Dr. Aalders is no mere traditionalist. 
He is, however (as our readers well know), a stout adherent of the Reformed Faith 
as it is understood by our gereformeerd brethren in the Netherlands, maintaining 
without compromise the infallibility of Holy Scripture and the literal truth of its 
every statement, going even farther in the matter of literal interpretation than many 
of us would care to go. Some of the material in this book has appeared already 
in our pages! and some of it was communicated in the form of lectures to a summer 
school of the Tyndale Fellowship for Biblical Research in 1948. That the Tyndale 
Press should have made it available in this handsome form at so low a price as six 
shillings is matter for mingled astonishment and gratitude. It is not only those readers 
who share the general outlook of the author or the publishers who will value this 
work. Itshould not be neglected by any serious student of Pentateuchal introduction. 

After a brief discussion of the significance of the term “ Pentateuch”’, Dr. 
Aalders devotes three chapters to an historical survey of Pentateuchal criticism before 
Wellhausen, the rise of the Wellhausen hypothesis, and developments since Well- 
hausen. ‘These chapters contain valuable historical material, some of which— 
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especially for the post-Wellhausen period—is inadequately known by general 
students of the subject in this country. We miss, however, any account of the new 
Scandinavian school of Engnell and others; and we should have liked to see some 
reference to recent presentations of the Kenite theory. (We do not think, however, 
that the book has lost anything by going to the press too soon to take account of 
Professor C. A. Simpson’s analytical fantasies!) * 

Dr. Aalders then deals with various criteria on which the documentary analysis 
relies—the use of divine names (now regarded only as a rough-and-ready rule of 
thumb up to Exod. vi. 3), linguistic peculiarities, duplicate narratives and the like. 
He goes on then to the really crucial arguments—the differences between the law- 
codes, the status and relation of the priests and Levites, and above all the centrali- 
sation of worship, which by Wellhausen’s own account was the linchpin of his 
reconstruction.? Dr. Aalders attacks this reconstruction at two vital points, by 
denying that the sanctuaries envisaged in Exod. xx. 24 are simultaneous and by 
denying that the Deuteronomic law forbids plurality of altars. He quotes in this 
connection Deut. xvi. 21, where “ the altar of Jehovah thy God” can hardly be 
the altar of the central sanctuary. The law of Deut. xii. 5 ff. does indeed point to 
one central sanctuary, he holds; “ but this centre of worship is rather presupposed 
than ordered; what is demanded is purity of the cult and protection from pagan 
abuses which might creep in, as is clear from verses 2-4” (pp. 74 f.). 

Dr. Aalders then examines the internal evidence for the historical setting of the 
various parts of the Pentateuch, the evidence for the early existence of the Mosaic 
law and of the Pentateuch as a whole which is found in the other books of the Old 
‘Testament, and the testimony of the New Testament (including the witness of our 
Lord Himself). He considers the implications for the present study of the classic 
belief in Biblical inspiration, and concludes with his suggested solution, which he 
claims takes all the documentary evidence into account and is at the same time 
consistent with the Reformed faith. 

Both Dr. Young and Dr. Aalders have some interesting things to say about the 
ip gs ee with which various Old Testament students approach their work. 

the charge that a scholar who believes in the divine authority of Scripture will 
not reach any conclusion which conflicts with his belief, Dr. Aalders replies that a 
scholar who believes that miracles do not happen is not likely to reach any conclusion 
which conflicts with Ais belief. (There are exceptions to this general rule, of course, 
as such a book as Frank Morison’s Who Moved the Stone ? makes plain.) It is, how- 
ever, the unconscious presuppositions that are dangerous; when presuppositions are 

and avowed the writer and readers alike can make allowance for them. 
And certainly there is a distinctive Christian approach to the Old Testament. 
“ With those who disbelieve in miracles or in the deity of Jesus Christ’, says Dr. 
Young, “ there is no common meeting ground.” But even between those who share 
the historic Protestant viewpoint there is room for considerable divergence in 
critical interpretation. This is evident from a comparison of the works of Dr. 
Aalders and Dr. Young, and their works do not exhaust the possibilities. 

“The contents of our Pentateuch are, in general, very much older than the 
date at which they were finally edited: new discoveries continue to confirm the 
historical accuracy or the literary antiquity of detail after detail in it . . . It is, 
accordingly, sheer hypercriticism to deny the substantially Mosaic character of the 
Pentateuchal tradition.” These are the words of a scholar whose viewpoint, we 
judge, does not exactly coincide with that of Dr. Aalders and Dr. Young, but whose 
name deservedly carries great weight in the world of Biblical studies—Professor 
W. F. Albright (The Archaeology of Palestine [1949], p- 224). He has, indeed, 
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been taken to task for the wording of that last sentence, on the ground that it “ is 
liable to be twisted into meaning much more than the writer intended by it”. 
But we know fairly well what Dr. Albright intended by it, and it indicates the very 
welcome general rehabilitation in our day of the important réle of Moses, who 
(as one very eminent English Hebraist has put it) has had a very “ raw deal” 
for too long a time. ‘This being so, it may be that the conservative studies we have 
reviewed will be welcomed as contributions to this rehabilitation even in less 
conservative circles. 

The whole question of the Pentateuch is being actively and profitably reopened 
at the present time. If the older critical lines of approach are found to lead to less 
assured conclusions than was thought at one time, other lines are being pursued. 
The intensive study of short sections of the Pentateuch, like Dr. Albright’s study 
of the Balaam oracles? or Dr. Cazelles’s study of the Book of the Covenant, leads 
to conclusions of positive worth. Another line of approach is one to which Dr. 
Aalders’s colleague Professor W. H. Gispen has made an important contribution ;* 
as Dr. Aalders puts it (p. 155), “ it has been observed that Semitic literature in 
general, and the literature of the Old Testament in particular, exhibits a peculiar 
tendency of combining smaller pieces into larger units”. Professor Bentzen devotes 
the closing pages of his first volume to a consideration of this very subject: “ From 
the Smaller Literary Units to the Great Literary Complexes.” Dr. Aalders himself 
joins S. R. Driver in approving “ an old and probable supposition that in its original 
form the Decalogue consisted merely of the commandments themselves in short 
single phrases, and that the explanatory comments appended in certain cases.[in 
Exod. xx and Deut. v] were added only subsequently” (p. 55). And that the 
Decalogue itself forms the skeleton on which the larger bodies of Pentateuchal 
legislation were composed has been argued by Professor Edward Robertson® and 
Miss Aileen Guilding.* The new era which is opening in Pentateuchal and general 
Old Testament studies gives promise of doing more justice to the Biblical evidence 
than has been done for many a decade. Se 

1 D. 
CHRISTIAN ORIGINS? 


Tue First part of Lietzmann’s Geschichte der alten Kirche (2nd ed., Berlin, 1936) 
appeared in an English dress in 1937 with the title The Beginnings of the Christian 
Church. The first English edition has been out of print for several years. The 
Lutterworth Press are rendering a real service to students of early Christianity by 
reissuing this volume and its sequel, Te Founding of the Church Universal, and also 
by going on to publish the succeeding parts of the work which have not hitherto 
been published in an English translation. 

Dr. Lee Wolf has revised his translation for this new issue. Some defects 
remain: for example, we find “ deducted ” for “ deduced” on p. 73; there is a 
wrong sentence-division on p. 93 by which Enos appears to be identified with 
Enoch. The reference to “ venal”’ sins on p. 210 is a misprint (taken over from 
the 1937 edition) rather than a mis-translation. 

Lietzmann, whose tragic death in 1943 is such a loss to scholarship, was Har- 
nack’s successor in Berlin, and distinguished himself in the same fields in which his 
predecessor had shown himself such a master. In his attitude to the supernatural 
element in the New Testament Lietzmann displays less rationalism than Harnack; 
he agrees that Jesus performed miracles, but refuses to subject the miracle-stories 
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of the Gospels to historical analysis. In particular, we do not think that the first 
preachers of the Gospel would have agreed with him that the resurrection of Jesus 
“does not come within the province of historical enquiry into matters of fact” 
(p. 62). On the other hand, Lietzmann was less conservative than Harnack in his 
estimate of the date and origin of several New Testament writings. His dating of 
the Gospels is considerably later than Harnack’s; and whereas Harnack considered 
2 Peter to be the only pseudonymous work in the New Testament, Lietzmann 
would add to the list Ephesians, the Pastoral Epistles, James and 1 Peter. 

The volume opens with a survey of the political and religious conditions in the 
closing decades of the pre-Christian era, and carries the story of Christian beginnings 
on to Ignatius, Marcion, and the Gnostics. The history is narrated in the light of 
the latest findings of archaeological and epigraphic study ; and the masterly summaries 
of the teaching of Jesus and the thought of Paul reflect spiritual penetration of no 
ordinary calibre, however differently many things would be expressed by one 
writing from the Reformed point of view. 

We dissent emphatically from Lietzmann’s view that Jesus’ reply to the high 
riest (Mark xiv. 62) “is scarcely historical”; in our judgment it is not only 
istorical but one of the most pregnant utterances in the Gospel record. In describ- 
ing as an error the evangelists’ account that the Sanhedrin did not possess the power 
to execute the death sentence in those days, he does not reckon with rabbinical 
evidence to the same effect. But it is in his reconstruction of the Council of Jerusalem 
that he seems to us to be most open to criticism as an historian. The decree of Acts 
xv. 28 f. was drawn up at Jerusalem, in his viéw, after the conclusion of Paul and 
Barnabas’s visit described in Gal. ii. 1 ff.; Paul, who regarded the issuing of the 
decree as a breach of the agreement made on that occasion, was not officially in- 
formed of it until the occasion recorded in Acts xxi. 25. This view, of course, is not 
peculiar to Lietzmann; but the identification of Judas and Silas’s visit to Antioch 
(Acts xv. 27, 32) with the visit of “certain . . . from James’ (Gal. ii. 12) is in 
our eyes the reductio ad absurdum of the whole reconstruction. There is a reference 
in Acts xv, we believe, to the troublesome emissaries of Gal. ii. 12, but it is found in 
verse 1. The weakness of Lietzmann’s reconstruction appears in his own statement 
at the top of p. 110 that, while Paul must have told Peter at Antioch that he 
regarded the decree as “‘ a breach of covenant”, yet “ he says nothing to that effect 
in his letters”. The Paul whom we know would not have been so slow to say so 
explicitly, had that really been his view. The idea that Peter resented “ the rebuke 
he had to swallow in Antioch ” (p. 111) is quite without foundation; our evidence 
points in the opposite direction. 

All this serves to illustrate our opinion that Lietzmann’s account of Christian 
beginnings must not be accepted uncritically. (The same must be said, of course, 
of everyone who writes on this subject.) But our criticisms do not detract from our 
appreciation of the work not only as a survey of early Church history but also as a 
handbook to New Testament study, particularly in its portrayal of the political and 
religious background. 


THE JEWS AND JESUS! 


SoME YEARS ago we noticed in these pages Fr. Lev Gillet’s book on Judaism and 
Christianity entitled Communion in the Messiah, and saw reason to commend it 
highly. We have now before us another book on the same subject, which we do 
not hesitate to pronounce even better than Gillet’s. This may be due in part to 
the fact that Dr. Jocz is a Hebrew Christian, but it must also be said that he keeps 
more steadily before him than many writers on this subject have done the crucial 
distinction between Judaism and Christianity—the question of the personal attitude 
to Jesus Christ. For, much as we must all welcome the warm if belated appreciation 

1 The Jewish People and Fesus Christ. By Jak6b Jocz, Ph.D. (S.P.C.K., London. 
1949. X, 446 pp. 215. net.). 
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this sort of appreciation and the distinctively Christian confession of Him as Saviour, 
Lord and Son of God. 

Dr. Jocz is in charge of the London branch of the Church Missions to Jews. His 
work is one of sound scholarship and research; it appears to be an academic thesis, 
submitted to the University of Edinburgh, if this is a correct inference from his 
expressions of indebtedness to Principal Curtis, Principal Watt and Professor 
Rankin. Over three hundred pages of text are followed by over a hundred pages of 
notes and bibliography (in smaller type)—an arrangement which does not make for 
ready reference to the notes as one is reading the text. 

A good part of the work is devoted to an historical outline of the Jews’ relations 
with Christianity from the time of Jesus down to the present day. He deals at some 
length with the fascinating phase of these relations which lies between the years 
70 and 135—a subject which is still worthy of intensive research.’ The first 
destruction of Jerusalem by the Romans, he suggests, the Palestinian 
Christians with a powerful instrument of propaganda, and in some of the Rabbinical 
work on the Biblical text and canon in those years he traces indirect Christian 
influence. ‘The turn in Jewish-Christian relations which followed the ascendancy of 
the Church in the fourth century is not a subject in which Christian readers can 
take any pride: there is too much substance in the Jews’ complaint that Christendom 
has hidden the face of Christ from them. We remember Dr. W. M. Christie’s 
claim that over much of mediaeval Europe “ the Jew was in faith and practice, in 
righteousness and purity, and in loyalty, at least, to Old Testament Christianity, 
more truly Christian than the priests and populace that brutally persecuted him in 
the name of the meek and lowly Jesus” (Padestine Calling [1939], p. 207). Dr. 
Jocz goes on to consider the age of the Jewish Enlightenment and its consequences 
for the Jewish attitude to Jesus, and he has some extremely interesting things to 
say about the rise of Jewish scientific enquiry into the story of Jesus and the origins 
of Christianity. The instinctive, irrational opposition shown by other Jews to any 
such objective enquiry is profoundly significant. It is amazing to anyone who has 
read Dr. Klausner’s works in this field to learn that they have been criticised as 
“a vindication of Christianity”. But the instinct may be sound from one point 
of view; does it suggest that traditional Judaism is imperilled by the historical 
approach to Christian beginnings ? In this connection we are surprised that Dr. 
Jocz does not mention Ahad Ha-am’s work on the subject—e.g. his attack in ‘4/ 
shte ha-se‘ippim (“ Between Two Opinions”) on C. G. Montefiore’s high appraisal 
of the ethics of Jesus. 

As a Hebrew Christian himself, Dr. Jocz is specially interested in Hebrew 
Christianity, the history of which he outlines from the first century to the present 
time. He sees no future for a distinctive Hebrew Christianity in the dispersion; “a 
native Hebrew-Christian Church can only come into existence under conditions 
of independent national life” (p. 239). The emergence of the new state of Israel 
may show whether this is so. Dr. David Daube, who contributes a preface, enter- 
tains the ibility that Dr. Jocz may be right, “but it is too early to be over- 
confident”. Dr. Daube also “ certainly agrees that the conflict between Synagogue 
and Church always was and still is about the question of the divinity of Jesus, not 
about any minor issues”. But the fact that an orthodox Jew like Dr. Daube writes 
a friendly preface to a book by a Hebrew-Christian missionary like Dr. Jocz is 
itself a sign of the times. “ If, in this new situation,” says Dr. Daube, “ Judaism and 
Christianity find one another, they will also find themselves.” Better still, if both 
together find, or re-find, God in Christ, and say in that day: “ ‘This is the Lorp: 
we have waited for him; we will be glad and rejoice in his salvation.” F.F.B 


1 In the preface to his Origin the Gospel accor. to St. Matthew (1 » Professor 
and Synagogue between 70 and 135. 
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